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Dixie and the World Crisis.............. Clement Vollmer 


In this timely essay, Mr. Vollmer describes the chaotic conditions 
of Germany which precipitated the Nazi cour v’etat and makes 
interesting comparisons of pre-Nazi Germany and present conditions 
in this country, particularly in the South. Dixie holds the answer: 
will it be true to a high-minded democracy or will it, in its pursuit 
of nineteenth century separatism and individualism, continue to be 
the prey of demagogues? 

The author is Professor of German in Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


July in Georgia (poem)............. James E. Warren, Jr. 


Introducing another new Southern poet, the Sewanee Review 
continues its effort of the last forty-five years in stimulating South- 
ern letters. Mr. Warren lives in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Stephen Spender............. James Granville Southworth 


This is the first of three essays on the best-known young Marxist 
poets and critics of England. The second, on C. Day Lewis, will 
appear in the Autumn issue. 

Mr. Southworth is in the Department of English of the University 
of Toledo, Ohio. 


Allen Tate and Mother Earth........ Charles I. Glicksberg 


Continuing his series of estimates of leading American and British 
literary critics, Mr. Glicksberg turns his attention to the esoteric, 
cryptic, metaphysical, and perhaps solipsistic notions of Allen Tate 
whose widely published memoranda on everything from politics, eco- 
nomics, religion, the Civil War, General Lee have made him for 
many of the young who eagerly embrace what is obscure a man of 
profound insights. Mr. Glicksberg seriously analyzes the contri- 
butions to knowledge made by the Oracle of Clarksville, Tennessee. 


ees Ob CU a ck iss sees Edd Winfield Parks 


The editor of the recently published anthology Sournern Poetry 
(American Book Co.) has previously appeared in this Quarterly as 
essayist and poet. In “Exiles at Home” he presents a sheaf of 
various poems which reveal his own recovery from the devastation 
of the post-war era. A native Southerner, he was educated at Har- 
vard University where he received his B.A. and later proceeded to 
Vanderbilt University where he received his doctorate in philosophy. 
At present he is a member of the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, at Athens, Georgia. 
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Jews Without Honey................. Madeleine B. Stern 


In a series of three essays under the general title of “Propaganda 
or Art?”, of which the present essay is the first installment, Miss 
Stern analyzes the problem of the earnest writer who conceives of 
his work as directed to some significant social end. 

In “Jews Without Homey”, she points out the defects of books 
written to justify the Jew in the face of the cruel and savage Nazi 
persecution which is insidiously finding its way into democratic 
America. She calls attention, on the other hand, to those works on 
the Jewish question which constitute effective defence of the Jewish 
way of life. 

In publishing this essay, the Sewanee Review clearly continues 
its policy of taking a definitely Christian stand in resisting unjust 
brutality and all efforts, however plausibly rationalized, of deprecia- 
ting the dignity of human nature, regardless of race, creed, or color. 


Shakespearean Excursion....... William S. Knickerbocker 


This is the third of a series of essays on Shakespeare's cight Eng- 
lish history plays and is chiefly concerned with noticing Professor 
Tucker Brooke’s ingenious effort to solve an intricate puzzle of schol- 
a Doubtless, Mr. Brooke has corrected his early statements 
but his essay is still being sold without any notice of Mr. Brooke's 
revised opinions. 


Among the Quarterlies................. Arthur E. DuBois 


Mr. DuBois in this quarter's observations of our contemporaries 
largely limits himself to a discussion of Mr. Kenneth Burke's essay 
in the Spring Sournern Review entitled, “Acceptance and Rejec- 
tion”, a critical effort at the solution of the problem of literary 
values. Tue New Repusuic Press is now publishing Mr. Burke’s 
essay in a separate and enlarged form. 

Mr. DuBois is Professor of English at DuQuesne University, Pitts- 


burgh, Penna. 
After Hard Sorrow (poem)............... Marion Canby 
Man in the Modern Age................... Mary Everett 


This essay review of five important books recently reviewed is by 
the wife of a professor in the University of Minnesota who prefers 
to write under the pseudonym of “Mary Everett”. 


Tragedy and Revolution.................... Harry Levin 
Mr. Levin, of Eliot House, Harvard University, reviews Malraux's 
Days or Wraru. 


Me oa es vues Merrill Moore 


The author of this review is a well-known poet who was one of 
the original “Fugitive” group of poets in Nashville, Tennessee. In 
this essay he analyzes the work of a significant New England poet, 
John Holmes. 

Dr. Moore is now a psychiatrist living and practising his pro- 
fession in Boston and Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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They Order This Matter ................ Sherry Mangan 


Sherry Mangan is a graduate of Harvard College, author of the 
volume of poetry, No Apo.ocy For Pogsiz, and lives in Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts where he spends some of his spare time setting up texts 
by hand and printing excellent books. 


mths 08 i ES 6 ook s de ins octane T. B. Cowan 382 


To have a Scottish Presbyterian clergyman comment on the phi- 
losophy of Santayana and finding it not too unCalvinistic is some- 
thing of a feat for any periodical. The Reverend Mr. T. B. Cowan 
is a native of Scotland who fought in the Great War with kilts and 
and a burr and later settled in Chattanooga to preach the gospel 
and to delight Scottish descendants in that city with recitations 
— Bobby Burns. Perhaps also on Burn’s birthday he cats haggis, 

but officially the Sewanee Review doesn’t know. __ 


RRATA. Correction should be made for the authorship of 

the review of The Destructive Element under the title of 

“Young Poet as Critic” which appeared on pages 503 to 507 of 

the October-December, 1936 issue. The author of that review was 

Mark Schorer of Dartmouth College and not, as printed, Harry 
Levin of Harvard University. 


A typographical error was made in the April-June, 1937 issue 
in printing (on pages 234 and 236) the name of the reviewer as 
“D. S. Staines”. The correct spelling is D. S. Starnes of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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by Clement Vollmer 


DIXIE AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


CuLTURAL RETROGRESSION AND THE SOUTH 


OST of the world is passing through an era of reorgan- 

ization and rebirth. Practically every nation is trying to 
expand its power and influence in world-affairs, and is striving to 
restore and revitalize that which is deepest, truest, and best in its 
civilization. Out of this regeneration it hopes a greater culture, 
conforming to the unique requirements of the twentieth century, 
may arise. Examples are legion. China has been in a state of 
perpetual revolution for the last twenty-five years. Japan in the 
same period has so completely reconstructed herself that today she 
not only rivals but supersedes in sheer power and ingenuity all 
but two or three nations of the earth. Russia, in the last fifteen 
years aroused from centuries of stupor and inertia, is setting up 
the world’s first laboratory in which to test out the communistic 
theory of proletarian dictatorship. Spain, India, Turkey, Mexico 
are all going through the travail of regeneration. Italy and Ger- 
many, with all the enthusiasm and fanaticism of new converts, 
are experimenting with the potentialities of the totalitarian state. 
The roll-call of states in the throes of rejuvenation could indeed 
be carried on indefinitely. 
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Are these national upheavals, as we are prone to imagine, merely 
economic and political readjustments, the inevitable reverberations 
of the greatest war in history? By no means! Fundamentally, 
they are cultural upheavals: cultural in the broad sense that they 
represent an upward rebound from a lower, sub-normal state to 
which each one of these nations had fallen. Whether in Asia, 
Europe, or South America, decadent civilizations today are chafing 
under the realization that the cancer of cultural retrogression has 
already made serious inroads into their national life. 

Obviously no virile twentieth century nation will knowingly 
allow the process of cultural atrophy to strangle its self-respect 
and to kill its faith in its greater, stronger future. Hence, no 
intrinsically sound civilization has ever slipped back very far 
without taking a new grip on life and attempting by a strenuous 
reorientation to save its civilization from disintegration. That is 
why China, Japan, Russia, Italy, Spain, and Germany, only to 
mention a few of them, are today clearly ne the 
amazing resiliency of the human race. 

Ask these nations what they are striving to attain. Bread for 
hungry mouths, better housing conditions, a higher standard of 
living? Most assuredly. Ask them whether they crave greater 
prestige and power, or a speedy restoration of former national 
grandeur or a position of greater significance in world affairs? 
Their average citizens will usually answer these questions with 
a vigorous “yes!” But when you ask their leaders, their thinkers, 
their poets, their statesmen, they will all tell you that, overshadow- 
ing every other consideration, they are struggling mainly to res- 
cue their civilization from what they call cultural oblivion. You 
will receive that answer as quickly in little Estonia and Hungary 
as in giant states like Russia and Germany. Feverishly bent upon 
saving what they believe to be valuable in their past civilization, 
they are fanatically rooting out whatever they consider demoraliz- 
ing and destructive. That is why we find them all returning to 
their primitive arts, their folk-tales, their folk-music, their ancient 
poetry, the early heroes of their race, in order to worship as never 
before at their ancient shrines. Only thus can we explain the 
baffling spectacle of whole civilizations reaching eagerly back- 
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ward in order to save themselves from present impending | disasters 
and to accelerate their progress forward. 

The writer happened to be in one of these revolutionary coun- 
tries in the period of its recent awakening. It is no exaggeration 
to declare that the impact of the new upon the old was so terrific 
in Germany in the winter of 1932-33 that it actually furnished a 
more sensational spectacle than the outbreak of the World War, 
witnessed over twenty years ago in the same country. 

What could have driven, the world has repeatedly asked, a 
modern civilized nation like Germany to such a point of bitter de- 
spair that its people rose in revolution about four years ago and 
demanded of its leaders that they rebuild the structure of their 
civilization from top to bottom, even if this process of recon- 
struction should deprive every individual in the country of the 
last vestiges of personal liberty? Manifestly, it will require whole 
libraries of doctors’ dissertations and much patient investigation to 
explain fully these sensational historical events. But a partial 
answer can be given now. Practically every unbiased student who 
has lived in Germany for some months during the last five years, 
and who can read and understand the spoken language of its 
people, is certain of one fundamental cause of the German revo- 
lution of 1933: the gnawing fear among the educated people that 
the country had not only completely lost its political prestige and 
influence, not merely that it was on the threshold of economic and 
financial disaster, but primarily that it was hopelessly drifting 
into the far worse swamp of cultural stagnation. That opinion, 
rightly or wrongly, was concurred in by an overwhelming majority 
of Germany’s cultural leaders. 


I. 


Let us examine briefly the state of affairs that created this deep 
concern among Germany’s intelligentsia. To begin with, the 
spiritual decline in Germany after 1918 was very much deeper than 
most of the world knows, or has taken the trouble to investigate. 
Many evidences of the disastrous effects of cultural and intellectual 
defeatism and decay were unmistakably visible to any one who 
had known Germany intimately prior to 1914. 
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Immediately after the World War much of the old Teutonic 
particularism and separatism was revived. Saxons, Bavarians, 
Thuringians, Hessians, Rhinelanders, Hanoverians began once 
more to think and to act as separate tribes. The old Nordic in- 
dividualism asserted itself in an aggravated form and thousands 
of competing rival organizations (Vereine, Gesellschaften and 
Verbande) representing every conceivable shade of opinion in 
religion, the arts, politics, education, medicine, law, business, 
sprang into being, three thousand of them in Stuttgart, not much 
larger than the city of Atlanta, twenty-six thousand of them in 
Berlin. With the coming of democracy, Germany had inherited 
a wide assortment of particularism, separatism, sectionalism, sec- 
tarianism. Everywhere cults, cliques, castes, classes sprang up 
like mushrooms, but unified effort in any great enterprise was al- 
most non-existent. Between 1919 and 1932 the country had 
become exceedingly fragile politically and there was good reason 
for the fear that it was about to split into fragments within the next 
decade. A unified national culture, rooted in national pride and 
patriotic devotion, so necessary to maintain a high morale, had 
disappeared in the chaos of defeat and post-war humiliation. Na- 
tional defeatism, born in the last two months of the war, was in 
danger of annihilating Germany as a political unit. 

This state of affairs seriously affected the sciences and the arts. 
German scientific research and artistic creation diminished woe- 
fully after 1918. Government aid, which had formerly flowed 
freely in the form of subsidies, stipends, fellowships, to encourage 
promising scholars, worthy institutes and needy artists, had 
dwindled down to a mere fraction of its former generosity. Paup- 
erized musicians, actors, artists, writers, professors, teachers, many 
of them famous in former years, lined the streets of Germany’s 
large cities by the thousands, either begging outright or selling 
matches or trinkets, occasionally giving sidewalk exhibitions of 
one kind or another. Museums by the hundreds had to be closed 
during the winters for lack of fuel. Twenty-five thousand men 
and women with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy wandered 
about the streets looking for jobs. Staff physicians in Berlin hos- 
pitals were receiving the pay of street railway employees and mail 
carriers. The new democratic bosses, when they distributed their 
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political jobs, paid little attention to the candidate’s years of aca- 
demic, study and scientific training, although these were formerly 
the only avenues to high positions in the educational and political 
systems. 

The fate of the great German libraries during those devastating 
13 years following the war furnishes a striking example of intel- 
lectual retrogression. The famous state libraries, unable to en- 
large their facilities to meet the growing demands, were so over- 
crowded that world-famous scholars often tried vainly for hours 
to secure a desk in the reference rooms and waited for weeks or 
even months to secure the one available copy of some important 
book. Government funds, as in former days, for the purchase of 
new books, were scarce. The 18,000 private loan libraries were of 
little use to the intellectual classes, for they were stocked largely 
with pornographic and sensational literature. The Prussian State 
library was so poor that it had to accept a gift from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in order to print its complete catalogue. To 
add to their humiliating condition a terrifying vandalism, traceable 
to the impoverished lower classes, caused the ruthless tearing out 
of pages, whole chapters and valuable illustrations from priceless, 
irreplaceable books. 

The clearest evidence of cultural decline is seen in the decrease 
of the annual book production from 30,000 new titles in 1913, 
easily outstripping all other countries in productivity, to about 
10,000 new titles in 1932. Moreover, bankruptcies in book stores, 
even in famous old antiquarian book shops, an unknown event in 
pre-war Germany, had become everyday occurrences. 

Book clubs of an exceedingly questionable type sprang up after 
the war and, taking their cue from the pornographic loan libraries, 
were distributing popular literature among the lower middle 
classes. They styled themselves “Cultural Societies” and no better 
proof of cultural defeatism is needed than the fact that they easily 
enrolled two million members by 1932. These organizations were 
bitterly opposed to Germany’s older cultural ideals and had ab- 
solutely no loyalty whatever to the nation’s higher intellectual and 
- moral interests. They fostered and disseminated disloyalty 
throughout the country and ruined the good taste and weakened 
the moral sensibilities of a large proportion of the middle classes. 
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Their motive was purely commercial and they became powerful 
enough to defy the famous national organization of booksellers, the 
Borsenverein der deutschen Buchhandler, which had vainly tried to 
raise their standards but finally ignominiously capitulated to them. 
The post-war democratic governments of Germany, not realizing 
or perhaps ignoring the fact that no defeated and humiliated 
nation can be restored to strength, dignity and pride as long as 
it is saturated with cheap and vulgar writings, were entirely too 
weak to rescue a demoralized people from the tentacles of these 
low-grade, commercialized, pseudo-cultural enterprises. 

When political control in Germany passed into the hands of the 
so-called liberals after the war, it was natural that the public press, 
to a great extent at least, should come under the control of people 
only slightly interested in the national literary and artistic tra- 
ditions. The daily press, owned by such people, showered ridicule 
upon all writers who expressed a deep affection for the native soil 
and its past cultural history and who discussed with deep emotion 
the great national humiliation of 1918. It is easy to name a long 
list of prominent German dramatists, men of character, genius and 
deep loyalty to their country’s highest culture, who were so 
thoroughly submerged under a deluge of ridicule, anathema and 
insult in the daily papers that the innocent public actually came 
to look upon them as public enemies. No crime or vice was so 
heinous that these worthy and lofty-minded literary masters were 
not accused of it, in.the hope that they might be repudiated by 
the reading and theatre-going public.: Naturally, attacks of this 
sort not only bore evidence of cultural degeneracy but also opened 
the gates wide for the dissemination and popularization of vulgar 
substitutes, which were heralded throughout Germany and, for 
that matter, the whole world as typical of the best in German 
literature. 

Even Germany’s best-known writers, to mention only the lead- 
ing names like Gerhart Hauptmann and Thomas Mann, seemed 
to fall partly under the sway of what we might politely term cul- 
tural resignation, the feeling that since the war had been lost, 
everything was lost, and that a resurrection of the old spiritual 
qualities which had made Germany a country sought-out by the 
world’s young scholars and artists, was out of the question. Hence 
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one found in German novels and upon German stages, a depress- 
ing array of weaklings, spiritually exhausted people, hopeless de- 
generates, moral outcasts, but very few portrayals of will-power, 
strength of character, or an optimistic Weltanschauung in respect 
to Germany’s future. 

This general demoralization, as we have said, was particularly 
evident upon the German stage. Any author, who praised the 
courage and endurance of the German soldier during the war, was 
ignored by the theatrical managers. One of Germany’s finest 
recent dramas, because it defended the resistance of Germany to 
the invasion of the Ruhr, was barred from the German stage. 
But no protest to the governmental authorities received the slight- 
est attention when racial miscegenation with negroes was openly 
advocated on the stage in one of Berlin’s finest residential sections, 
and when brothels and harlots and every species of obscenity, in- 
comparably more degrading than anything heretofore experienced 
in Germany’s theatres, predominated in the theatrical repertoires. 
Characters which possessed the more solid virtues of honesty, 
thrift, and loyalty were usually portrayed in such a manner as 
to make them appear ridiculous and hypocritical. Communism, 
on the other hand, was freely and fanatically preached to the 
masses in countless little theatres, while Germany’s leading the- 
atres, which still attempted to find funds to produce the old classi- 
cal masterpieces, were closed most of the time after 1925, and 
even the great Staatsschauspielhaus in Berlin was forced to present 
a very limited repertoire. Audiences time and time again were 
stranded in a suddenly darkened theatre when Communistic 
laborers and attendants unexpectedly went on strike. An incident, 
which would have been more amusing had it not been indicative 
of Germany’s political and cultural tragedy, occurred when two 
rival governments of Prussia, each claiming to be the properly 
elected government, rushed simultaneously with flapping coat- 
tails to the Berlin City Hall to present a medal to Gerhart Haupt- 
mann on the occasion of his 7oth birthday. When the venerable 
poet was almost swept from his feet by this embarrassing super- 
abundance of adoration, the unique and ludicrous tableau served 
only to emphasize clearly how political interference had degraded 
the cultural life of the country. 
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Even in the educational world of Germany there was a distinct 
qualitative retrogression after the war. An infinite variety of ex- 
periments had been tried out on the children in the lower schools 
by their new liberal masters, who shifted the little tow-heads about 
indiscriminately from one school to another, usually for some mys- 
terious political reason. These young hopefuls, ranging from 6 
to 18 years of age, a large percentage of whom showed effects of 
under-nourishment and insufficient care during the war and post- 
war years, were encouraged by their teachers to argue political 
questions, often with bloody violence, in and out of the school 
room. It is well to remember that they came from homes repre- 
senting 26 different political parties. Educational discipline of 
the pre-war type was pretty thoroughly a thing of the past and 
the new liberal theory that young people must never be coerced, 
created a defiance by youth toward all authority, whether in the 
school, in the home, or upon the street. In the universities there 
appeared after 1918 a heretofore practically unknown factor among 
professors and students: political partisanship, which under the 
Empire scarcely ever ruffled the serene procedure of German aca- 
demic life. But now there were pitched battles between Com- 
munists, Socialists and hostile right-wing political groups, raging 
outside professors’ seminars, (and occasionally inside), and mani- 
festly it was becoming increasingly difficult to concentrate on 
Sanscrit morphology or the peaceful domestic life of insects or the 
beauties of Renaissance art. The writer had one-half of his coat 
torn from his back when he inadvertently became involved in one 
of these political bouts in Germany’s greatest seat of learning 
about four years ago. During 1931 and 1932 most German uni- 
versities were compelled to close not once but two or three times in 
each semester, because of these disturbances. 

After 1930, it was becoming increasingly impossible for learned 
societies, medical, artistic, literary, dramatic and philosophical, to 
hold discussions on any subject pertinent to their field, without 
gliding into bitter political or racial dissension. The writer was 
a guest at a gathering of cancer specialists in Berlin in January of 


" 1933, in which violent speeches and equally violent retorts on 


anthropological and ethnological differences of opinion caused the 
meeting to explode in chaos, bitterness and complete disagreement 
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and finally to adjourn in disgraceful disorder. In the famous 
Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Communists like Hein- 
rich Mann were in control, while famous German writers, among 
them Frenssen and Handel-Mazzetti, were disbarred from mem- 
bership and others like Kolbenheyer and Wilhelm Schaefer were 
summarily dismissed because they opposed the radical majority’s 
conception of culture. Here indeed was cultural breakdown in its 
sharpest form, for how could the masses be asked to coéperate in 
maintaining a high level of literary culture when their leaders and 
standard-bearers fought each other publicly on every small issue 
and dragged the refinements of cultivated people into the dust? 
An alert visitor to Germany between 1924 and 1932 would 
readily have understood the growing despair of Germany’s best 
citizens, if he had taken a stroll through the book departments of 
the large department stores, patronized by the rank and file of the 
middle and lower classes. There he would have discovered a con- 
siderable amount of space devoted to the new pseudo-scientific 
literature, which pretended to deal in scholarly fashion, but 
actually dealt in a pornographic, sensational and popular manner 
with problems usually reserved for scholars. Here a child of 
10 might have perused and eventually bought so-called psycho- 
analytical studies of distinguished men and women of letters, or 
art or history, purporting of course to be critical biographies in 
the new manner, in which to be sure only the private and intimate 
events of their lives were depicted, sufficiently salacious to guar- 
antee a large profit for the publishers. Or one might have picked 
up in the most conspicuous place the detailed, imaginary account 
of Goethe’s love affair with Friederike Brion, in which absolutely 
unfounded data, calculated to drag into the filthiest mire the name 
of Germany’s greatest writer, was offered to the gullible public 
with sordid impudence and criminal effrontery. So-called Kultur- 
geschichten, i.e., histories of civilization, costing but a few marks, 
were open for the inspection of any one who happened to be 
walking through the store, and were nothing more nor less than 
copiously illustrated histories of illicit relationships. Then there 
were gaudily advertised and illustrated histories of prostitution 
which occupied the most prominent counters of book-stores, while 
pornographic periodicals, under the guise of serious ethical or 
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cultural studies, covered a huge space in all news stands. The 
extent to which the nudist movement had developed and had cap- 
tured the interest of very large numbers of young people from 
the cultivated aristocratic and upper classes, young men and 
women who, in pre-war days, had been interested in genuine cul- 
tured pursuits, is a chapter of its own and belongs to the study of 
that vast series of German post-war experiments, many of which 
ended disastrously, known as the Youth Movement. 

Anyone who had known the German press in the era before 
1918 would not have recognized two-thirds of the news sheets that 
appeared after the German collapse. Defeatism played its part 
here very thoroughly. In place of the high-grade political, his- 
torical and literary columns, the criticisms of current drama and 
music, there now appeared an assorted welter of antagonism, 
bitterness, animosity, belligerency, a mad-house of political ran- 
cour, a whirl-pool of political sectionalism, trade rivalry, artistic 
jealousy, religious fanaticism, all of which showed with startling 
clearness that Germany had reverted to internal political, cultural 
and social chaos, comparable only to her affliction during and for 
generations after, the Thirty Years’ War. National pride and 
loyalty, a belief and hope in some possible future restoration of 
the old high standards and ideals of the country, had departed 
from all but a very small section of the press. Political liberalism 
in a country wholly unprepared and untrained for it, following 
immediately after complete military disaster and the humiliations 
of the Peace Treaty, had caused a psychic reversion of the people 
themselves, together with their press, their writers, their stage, 
their schools and universities, to a state of cultural indifference and 
despair which their best critics called cultural defeatism. Behind 
this defeatism there appeared before German eyes the crouching 
spectre of complete bolshevization, which to the cultivated Ger- 
man meant thorough-going vulgarization of their highest ideals 
and a catastrophic leveling of their civilization to the empty 
standards of commercialized exploitation and mechanization. 


II. 


After this brief survey of certain factors in the German situation 
which had much to do with bringing on the German revolution 
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of 1933, let us return to our own immediate problem in the United 
States. The English speaking nations are probably the most 
phlegmatic among modern civilized peoples in manifesting any 
deep concern over the status of their culture. In these United 
States we are accustomed to muddle through, in spite of our almost 
appalling lack of codrdinated effort, and have undoubtedly achieved 
some splendid cultural results through enthusiastic local effort and 
idealism. Our vast economic and financial resources have pre- 
vented even the vicious crisis of the last seven years from destroy- 
ing our grim optimism in respect to either the economics or the 
culture of the future. Due to our protected and isolated boundary 
lines, we have never known what it means to face the devastating 
humiliation of complete national political defeat and hence, as a 
nation, we have never experienced the depressing psychic humili- 
ation that has so deleterious an effect on the higher cultural life. 
In a word, our nation as a whole has never suffered the un- 
speakable curse of either economic or cultural defeatism. 

And yet, unmistakably, certain forms of cultural defeatism are 
showing their grim contours here too. With school teachers being 
paid less than factory workers in many parts of the country, with 
secondary school and college curricula assuming more and more 
the appearance of trade school programs as literary culture gradu- 
ally recedes into the background, with almost no prospect of 
stemming the national tide which is relentlessly sweeping all edu- 
cation into the one channel of training young people for business 
careers, with almost complete indifference throughout the country 
regarding any unified cultural ideal, with 175,000 more or less 
distinct and independent political units controlling our cultural 
life, with 75% of the children and youth of the country deriving 
practically their whole philosophy of life from their four to six 
visits weekly to inferior motion picture houses, as well as from the 
less elevating entertainments of our radio, with a large part of our 
press so preoccupied with political rivalries, sporting events and 
criminal details, that it has little or no space for deeper cultural 
interests, with some of our best periodicals showing a marked de- 
cline in quality in the last five years, with a seven year economic 
depression lowering all standards and providing fewer funds than 
ever for setting up necessary cultural environments,—we are by 
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no means absolutely certain of escaping eventual cultural bolshe- 
vization. And bolshevization, whether in Russia or America, has 
only one fundamental character and aim—haughtily to disdain the 
spiritual achievements and potentialities which lie deeply rooted 
in the best blood and the richest cultural soil of every nation, to 
reduce every human being to the same dead-level standard of 
physical well-being without permitting him to develup and use the 
power of his own spiritual personality, and to prevent in every 
possible way the training of selected individuals to that high degree 
of personal culture which has always been the distinguishing mark 
of a great civilization. 

Because we have a light-hearted way in the United States of 
taking our low intelligence and cultural level for granted, there is 
comparatively little enthusiasm for a spiritual renaissance, and 
consequently few organized efforts that reach beyond the bound- 
aries of our states to create one. Our political leaders frequently 
appear to have only the faintest conception of the latent pos- 
sibilities of intellectual power and spiritual vigor buried in their 
humblest citizens. If they had, they would pour out millions in- 
stead of thousands for the proper education and intellectual train- 
ing of the future leaders of the masses. This is a matter in which, 
in spite of our democratic traditions, we cannot afford to let nature 
have its own way, for who can guarantee to us that nature’s cul- 


tural way is upward? Who can say that the masses of America, 


having become alive to their political and economic rights under 
the New Deal, if we do not raise the level of their intelligence and 
culture and give them cultivated leaders, may not within the next 
two decades, decide that they have been neglected and ignored 
long enough by the educated people of the country? Who can 
say that the disillusioned masses may not then sweep into power 
glib-tongued demagogues, men of no personal refinement or cul- 
tivated ideals, as they have already done in certain of our states, 
to whom they will then grant dictatorial power in al] educational 
and cultural matters? Bolshevization of the American masses 
through the lure of material prosperity, through the lure of an 
equal distribution of wealth and power to compensate them for 
our denial to them of higher cultural opportunities, is a real pos- 
sibility, and if it comes to pass, the complacency of our educated 
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classes must shoulder the blame. With it will certainly come a 
spiritual defeatism and a cultural decay that will make our econ- 
nomic depression seem mild by comparison. There is no danger 
in America of political and economic Communism, but there is real 
danger of cultural Bolshevism. 

In conclusion let us take a look at the South. The War between 
the States and the demoralizing Reconstruction crippled the South’s 
cultural resources for decades, and for a time it seemed impossible 
to arouse the peaple from a lethargy to which the cruelest of wars 
and the unspeakable aftermath had consigned them. Defeatism, 
hopelessness, helplessness, despair on all sides. Then suddenly 
the great awakening. Courage reappeared and potential economic 
power reasserted itself. Economic recovery then paved the way 
for an almost miraculous spiritual revival. The old culture, deeper 
and sounder in many respects than in other parts of the country, 
responded to unified, organized efforts of leaders, societies and 
groups throughout the South. But the chief weakness of de- 
mocracy, that by its encouragement of an endless variety of 
plans and opinions it prevents united political and cultural action, 
retarded the South’s brilliant progress. There were no great 
cultural plans operating over vast areas, with more or less cen- 
tralized control, and hence a rehabilitation of what was best in 
Southern culture and the extension of culture and education to the 
uncultivated masses has made very slow progress. Hence the 
resuscitation of Southern culture has not kept pace with the revival 
of Southern economic prosperity. 

Here then is the vast spiritual problem of the South. Cultural 
defeatism has not been met squarely in open battle and thoroughly 
conquered. The vast masses, scattered over a huge territory, re- 
ceiving only a relatively small fraction of the culture and training 
to which they as citizens of the proudest and wealthiest country 
on earth are entitled, have already manifested an alarming un- 
willingness to wait until the dilatory tactics of the prosperous 
educated classes finally open wider opportunities for higher edu- 
cational and cultural benefits. In addition to a desperate need 
of small local libraries, in which instructive lectures and elevating 
drama might be presented, there are thousands of adults in this 
part of the country who should be receiving training, as they are 
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in the leading countries of Europe, toward such worthy goals as 
the cultivation of good taste in their reading, toward the avoidance 
of the cheap and vulgar in periodicals, motion pictures and the 


_ fadio, so that eventually they will learn by personal preference to 


degrading enemies of a high national culture. If edu- 
Itural leaders particularly in the poorer sections of 
the South do not'soon organize higher cultural environments for the 






. underprivileged majority of our population, how can we escape 


the humiliation of being singled out in both native and foreign 
writings as the most sterile part of the nation in matters of cul- 
ture? In democracies where governments traditionally adopt a 
policy of hands off with respect to these problems, the agencies to 
grapple with them are the great universities, the leading high- 
grade periodicals, the best newspapers, the literary clubs, the 
drama leagues, the learned societies, the teachers’ associations. 

The alternative to such cultural inertia is not, at least in an 
English-speaking country, the recourse to fascist cultural dictator- 
ship. Rigid regimentation, with the stern suppression of all cul- 
tural liberties, can of course have no place in our civilization. We 
can, however, and must use the milder, less sensational, less ef- 
ficient, but probably more effective way of persuasive propaganda, 
intelligent organization, wide publicity and public debate in all 
cultural and educational matters which we consider vital. The best 
defense against cultural retrogression and bolshevism is, however, 
the offense. The South, which is showing every evidence of rising 
out of the economic depression together with the rest of our 
country, has a golden opportunity to take advantage of a new era 
which is dawning in American cultural history. If it would rise to 
the heights of which it is capable, let it now resolve to raise its 
standards of education, its educational equipment, its support of 
its colleges, libraries, lecture platforms and training institutions 
of every type to so high a level that all danger of cultural atrophy, 
retrogression and decay among both the working classes and the 
less privileged middle classes may be definitely overcome. 











by James E. Warren, Jr. 


JULY IN GEORGIA 


Fantastically are the buzzards sailing, wheeling 
Across hot fields on wings of hovering thunder, 
Across rough myriads of bright weeds filling 
The breath with bitterness and gaudy splendor. 


By ragweed, fern, and brittle anonymous briar 
Here are the stones snakes hold siestas on 

Till slipping with cool sounds they curve and bore 
Into the clover beneath them and are gone. 


Persimmons tartly wait their lover, Frost, 

With ghostly lips on brown trees branched for climbing; 
And boys who sit in them and know them best 

May hear the locusts’ jargon, the bees’ humming, 


And dropping down race up this hill to tumble 
Upon the grass where, flinging their arms wide, 
They watch above them how the white clouds amble 
Slowly and magnificently in soft flood. 


Below them hillsides break in riotous gulleys 
Yellow and pebbled and sprinkled with white sand 
And rimmed with mottled vines and insect volleys 
Of slim and furious songs to the woods beyond. 


It is a place for flowers and sun to gather 
And, talk of sleep and of the summer’s closing, 

While there is over all in the warm weather 

The shadows of the buzzards passing, passing. 
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by James Granville Southworth 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


R. Stephen Spender, having several times expressed his 
M views on the proper subject matter for poets, has sought 
in his own poetry to put his theories into practice. Aware that 
at the present time many things in the world are worth writing 
about, it is to him a sign of decadence when poets or novelists 
concern themselves with autobiographical themes. His poetry 
attempts to deal with the political subject in the larger meaning 
of the term—man’s relation to society. 

Tendencies per se hold no interest for him because art, he 
maintains, is not concerned with the illustration of any point of 
view. It presents its subject in a new form and the observation 
which inspires the subject must of necessity be external and real. 
The poet, however much he might desire justice, must not be 
concerned with himself. It is his duty to bring into being a world 
quite external to his own interests; just as in a poem, he must not 
shove himself into it. 

The result is, however, almost pure autobiography. He main- 
tains that “pleasure or sorrow in the incidents of life cut off from 
all theorizing or opinion are the sources of lyricism”. Not only 
must poets first feel whatever they make others feel to any 
marked degree, but (to quote Hazlitt) “they must have this 
feeling all their lives. It is not a fashion got up and put on for 
the occasion; it is the very condition and ground-work of their 
being.” The value of Mr. Spender’s poetry lies in the force of its 
communication of the reactions of a sensitive person to the present-. 
day unsettled world conditions. Although autobiographical, it is 
not narrowly egocentric. Objective though he attempts to be, 
subjectivity is the result. 

Mr. Spender’s own dissatisfaction with the society in which he 
is living has thwarted the normal outlet for those general emotions 
which we classify as love. As a result, imperfect though it be at 
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times, Mr. Spender has made an architecture of his own pottry 
which exists by reference to his reaction to the industrial towns 
and the distressed areas. One must not, however, let the new 
manner of his presentation delude. him into thinking that his 
poetry is primarily cerebral. It is passionate and emotional; it 
is the poetry of feeling—feeling, however, which in his good work 
is carefully controlled. 

Contrary to the beliefs of many regarding the present age, there 
is undoubtedly a greater element of innocence in society today 
than has existed for several generations. This innocence makes 
frankness possible. That which Mr. Spender believes has been 
denied to Henry James—the freedom to write of lovers—is possible 
to him. Love is the dominant theme of his poetry. 

Similar though the subject matter of many of the poems seems 
to be, analysis reveals that no two communications of his experi- 
ence cover the same ground. The poems comprise a diorama of a 
sensitive person’s contacts with the world. The architectonic 
quality of Mr. Spender’s poetry is most evident in those poems 
dealing with love. Urningism interests him. He not only sees 
traces of it in The Pupil of Henry James, but in his excellent 
appraisal of W. H. Auden he discusses the possible use or purpose 
of the Urning in modern society, because more than any other 
person he possesses irresponsibility. He recognizes, however, the 
danger of too great an engrossment in the personal problem. And 
he realizes that abnormality is not, as some foolishly believe, a 
guarantee of superior powers. 

Having read Freud, Mr. Spender accepts certain of his tenets 
as the cause of one of the pertinent problems of contemporary 
society. The poems “My parents quarrel in the neighbor room” 
and “My parents kept me from children who were rough” and 
the passage in the last section of Vienna beginning “It surely was 
my father” suggest the possible reason for the protagonist’s psy- 
chical state. Apart from the foregoing three passages, Mr. Spender 
makes no apologia for that state. He accepts it; one might 
almost say he accepts it as the norm. Certainly there is no trace 
' of morbidity in his presentation. 

_ An examination of the poems reveals the several aspects of Mr. 
' Spender’s treatment of personal love. “Not to you I sighed” and 
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“Acts passed beyond the boundary of mere wishing”, two poems 
revealing a delicate sensitivity usually thought of as feminine in 
quality, but one which is, unfortunately, almost purely masculine, 
portray the gradual awakening of love. 

Love brings fulfillment, it is true, but with it also comes the 
torture of jealousy. But what is even more important is that 
love, or at least the illusion of love, can be shattered by some in- 
consequential thing. Mr. Spender communicates this in three 
poems, “Never being, but always at the edge of Being”, “After 
success, your little afternoon success”, and “Alas, when he laughs 
it is not he”. Unrequited love will warp the character and am- 
bition will be an effective instrument in preventing love. Such 
is the theme of “Shapes of death haunt life”. Life rather should 
be simply the act of living and enjoying. The unfortunate thing, 
however, is that at the moment the lover is achieving fulfillment, 
he can harm the beloved so that ever after “his hand will show 
error’. “Your body is stars whose million glitter here” and “For 
T. A. R. H.” round out Spender’s attitude toward love by com- 
municating its transforming power and the despair which almost 
naturally follows. It can easily be deduced from the foregoing 
that what is new and unusual in the subject matter of his treat- 
ment of love is his honesty in presenting the various phases, good 
as well as unfortunate, in the emotional life of an Urning. 

The most outstanding quality pervading his poetry, if not the 
most novel, is the spiritualization and the expansion of the feel- 
ings connected with the personal problem into the love which 
embraces the suffering and the unfortunate—a Whitmanesque 
quality which Lawrence would have deplored. 


II. 


Much of the love which Mr. Spender had for his fellows is the 
direct outgrowth of pity. It is here that the political aspect of 
his poetry is most evident. The contrast of the “pale lily boys” 
who “flaunt their bright lips” for money in the port with the 
worldly ship owner; the men standing idly at the corner of the 
street unable to find work; the workers who are prisoners of the 
machine; the starving unfortunates, the victims of the war, the 
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boom, and the depression all evoke his pity. He makes no attempt 
to see them through rosy glasses or to present them in such form 
to his readers. The problem is, of course, so to remedy economic 
conditions that such things can no longer exist. Mr. Spender is 
poet enough not to put forward any definite Utopian scheme as a 
panacea for existing ills. His contribution lies in the fact that, 
possessed with the sensibility of a true poet, he experiences more 
acutely than does the average man the hopeless welter of present- 
day chaos. His contribution lies in his ability to communicate to 
the reader the intensity of his own reactions. Those readers who 
complain that Mr. Spender lacks a definite ideology fail to under- 
stand his avowed purpose—the purpose of genuine poetry. 

I have suggested the importance of pity in Mr. Spender’s work. 
Pity is the keynote of Wilfred Owen’s poetry and of his influence 
on Mr. Spender. He has revealed to a brother artist its possible 
use in poetry. In Owen’s cage it was the pity of war; in Mr. 
Spender’s, the pity toward the victims of the post-war conditions. 

Pity is the germ of “The Prisoner”: 


My pity moves amongst them like a breeze 

On walls of stone 

Fretting for summer leaves, or like a tune 

On ears of stone. 
And aware that at no time in their lives have they been free, that 
from the very time of their birth they were doomed to the “airs 
that choke”, he concludes: 


No, no, no, 
It is too late for anger, 
Nothing prevails 
But pity for the grief they cannot feel. 
Pity, too, is his attitude toward the young men in Vienna who, 
finding themselves in the chaos resulting from war, have not sent 
firm roots into a soil so similar to the barren rockiness of T. S. 


Eliot’s “The Waste Land”. Says Mr. Spender of these young 


men: 


We can read their bodies like advertisements 
On hoardings, shouting with common answers. 
Not saying, life is happy, unhappy is ill, 
Death is reward, law just, but only 

Life is life, body is body, a day 
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Is the sun: there is left only beauty 
Of merest being, of swimming, of somehow not starving: 
And merest beauty has a sun-tanned body 
Available for uses, but only sold. Pathic 
Strength of marble thighs, Greek chest, a torso 
Without purposive veins travelling to hands. 
In spite of the fact that these young men “have spilled and bled” 
his “veins of trust across their sport”, in spite of the fact that they 
have been wholly selfish in their attitude toward him, he realizes 
that the love in him, which is almost an universal love, prevents 
him from assuming an unforgiving attitude. It is not only pity 
for them, it is greater than pity—it is love. He says: 
There is no question more of not forgiving 
Forgiveness become my only feeling 
To understand their lack of oes 
Has absorbed my entire lovin 
Yet sometimes I wish that I ee loud and angry 
Without this human mind like a doomed sky 
That loves, as it must enclose, a 
Important as was Owen’s effect on his work, Mr. Spender believes 
that the poet of today, no less than the poet of the future, is faced 
with a problem greater than that of Owen. He must be able to 
understand and communicate the complexities of the world that 
grows daily more complicated. This remains the peculiar duty 
of the poet rather than of the statesman or philosopher, because 
“poetry is the only branch of knowledge that can form a syn- 
thesis of our experiences, so overwhelming, so obscure and par- 
alyzing”. The effecting of such a synthesis will enable man to 
understand the soul of man. 
But how can the synthesis be effected when even the poet is 
confused and bewildered; when he is 
Without that once clear aim, the path of flight 
To follow for a life-time through white air, 
This century chokes me under roots of night 


I suffer like history in Dark Ages, where 
Truth lies in dungeons,’ from which drifts no whisper? 


Love is necessary. The poem from which the foregoing selection 
is taken bears a close kinship to Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale”, 
particularly in the poet’s escape through poetry—“This writing 
is my only wings away.” 
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III. 


I think it is true that no young poet of to-day, whether he 
admits it or not, is wholly free from the influence of D. H. 
Lawrence. Certainly he has been an important factor in Mr. 
Spender’s poetry. From the point of view of subject matter he 
has encouraged him through example to a courageous frankness 
of statement and an incisive clarity of observation. Lawrence has 
been spoken of as the champion of Priapus, as a Messiah. In 
certain poems Mr. Spender reveals himself an ardent disciple of 
Lawrence. In “oh young men, oh young comrades” he ad- 
monishes the younger generation properly to evaluate their phy- 
sical attributes: 

. .. the fabulous possessions 
which begin with your body and your fiery soul; 
and in “Passing, men are sorry for birds in cages”, he apos- 
trophizes physical delight. 

Two passages which clearly reveal his lyrical quality deal with 
this subject. In “I think continually of those who were truly 
great”, he says: 

What is precious is never to forget 

The essential delight of the blood drawn from ageless springs 
Breaking through rocks in worlds before our earth. 

Never to deny its pleasure in the morning simple light 

Nor its grave evening demand for love. 


Never to allow gradually the traffic to smother 
With noise and fog the flowering of the spirit. 


And in “Not palaces, an era’s crown,” he calls to the senses— 


Eye, gazelle, ‘delicate wanderer, 

Drinker .of the-‘horizon’s fluid line; 

Ear that suspends on a chord 

The spirit drinking timelessness; 

Touch, love, all senses: — 
to leave their “singing feasts”, to enter the world of strife, and not 
to rest until conditions are so changed that all men will be equal. 

The most important effect, however, which Lawrence has had 

on Mr. Spender is the manner in which he has directed the 


younger poet’s attitude toward life. Mr. Spender is frequently 
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spoken of as being a member of the growing group of English 
Communists. His adherence to the Communist ‘cause arises, I 
think, from the fact that he believes with Lawrence that under 
a new regime, life itself might have a chance. In Lawrence’s 
later poems, as well as in his letters, he hammers at the idea that 
what the world most needs is an opportunity for life. This, with 
its accomplishment by means of love, is the key-note of Mr. 
Spender’s poetry. 

There is no hopelessness in his work, nor a surrender to im- 
ponderable discouraging forces. At the very time, he says, “when 
grief pours freezing over us”, 


surely from hunger 
We may strike fire, like fire from flint? 
And our strength is now the strength of our bones 
Clean and equal like the shine from snow 
And the strength of famine and of our enforced idleness, 
And it is the strength of our love for each other; 
and he urges his comrades not to let the failures of banks, of 


religion, or of government prevent them from revealing 


. the Spring-like resources of the tiger 
Or of plants who strike out new roots to gushing waters. 

Indignation toward the apathetic masses so evident in many of 
Lawrence’s Last Poems is never evident in Mr. Spender’s work. 

Mr. Spender is, moreover, a better prosodist than Lawrence. 
Because of this he communicates to us through his verse the 
passion which Lawrence could only communicate through con- 
versation. His indignation against Dolfuss and his regime does 
not have its basis in narrow political differences, but in the larger 
meaning of the political question—the free flowering of the spirit 
—the flowering which can take place only where freedom is per- 
mitted. The pity which the sight of the Viennese youth of his 
own generation evoked because they have been denied a chance 
for life leads to his indignation against a government where such 
things are possible. It is obvious, I think, that an analysis of the 
subject matter of Mr. Spender’s poetry leads to but one possible 
conclusion. It is motivated by his intense dissatisfaction with 
modern political institutions. 

Anxious as Mr. Spender seems to be for a revolution that will 
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bring a greater opportunity to the masses for a fuller life, he at 
no timée is blind to the problem confronting the artist. There is 
little question but that he is on the side of the proletariat. Yet he 
carefully refrains from saying that the proletariat is better than 
any other class. Artists must insist on human values. If they do 
this consistently, and a need for a revolution becomes apparent 
for these human values, that will make the revolution. Youthful 
it is, to be sure, yet the passionate protest compels the thoughtful 
reader to seek an answer to the questions which Mr. Spender 
poses. Something must be done, but what? The poet having 
posed the question has done his part. The solution is the problem 
for the rest of us. 

But would a revolution be productive of progress? In fact, is 
any progress being effected in the world? Mr. Spender is at 
times doubtful: 


only Perhaps Can be that we grow smaller 
donnish and bony shut in our racing prison: 
headlines are walls that shake and close 
the dry dice rattled in their wooden box. 


Can be deception of things only changing. Out there 
perhaps growth of humanity above the plain 

hangs: not the timed explosion, oh but Time 
monstrous with stillness like the himalayan range. 


IV. 


Too frequently a discussion of a poet overlooks the one thing 
that lends importance to his subject matter: the manner of his 
communication, on which will depend, of course, his ultimate pos- 
ition as a poet. It is this very essence of his work—“Not the 
thing said but the way of saying it”—that is most difficult of 
appraisal by a contemporary. In fact, it is impossible to pass with 
finality upon the poet’s manner of communication. Tendencies in 
his work may, however, give some measure of his achievement. 

The youthfulness that is apparent in Mr. Spender’s attitude 
toward the world is not a characteristic of his prosody. It is true 
that he has not yet revealed the power for sustained flight. 
Vienna, for example, in spite of numerous passages of genuine 
poetic worth is uneven—perhaps, in the last analysis, a failure. 
Too frequently indignation has submerged the poet, and too often 
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a lack of perspective is evident. Yet, prosodically, it shows an 
advance. No slavish imitation of. Gerard Manley Hopkins can 
be cited, yet the rhythms of certain passages—the opening for 
example—more than suggest that Mr. Spender has read the elder 
poet with profit. But imperfect as the poem is as a whole, if the 
reader is apathetic to the contemporary scene, it rouses him; if 
he is already awake to its problems, it heartens him. 

His poetry is difficult because it is concentrated, not because his 
thinking is vague. The frequent absence of the definite article 
heightens the sense of compactness, and in so doing enhances the 
passionate quality of the verse. Mr. Spender has experimented 
with equal success in numerous stanza forms. He is artist enough 
to suit the form to the subject matter; and, what is more im- 
portant, to key his work to the right tone. If the subject matter 
is small the tone is conversational; if it rises to greater importance, 
so, too, does the tone. The tone constantly bolsters and gives 
greater significance to the idea than it would otherwise possess. 
That the reader is not conscious of the poet’s technique until he 
tears the work apart in order to see the technique does great 
credit to the artist. When it is torn apart the magic disappears, 
only to reappear, however, the moment the poem is again read in 
its entirety. I speak, of course, of the best poems, none of which 
is probably great. Vienna, as I have already suggested, is a 
different’ matter. 

The strength of a poet lies in his imagination; in his ability to 
fix indelibly in the mind of the reader by the apt choice of epithet 
the picture not only of the exterior of the person being described, 
but also of the inmost recesses of his character and soul. He not 
only reveals the object, but everything around it. Mr. Spender, 
with a freshness and vividness of characterization not unlike those 
of Lawrence, is able to combine the seemingly incongruous to form 
unforgettable images. Wit is everywhere present in his work. 
When he tells the young men that they must break away from the 
great houses where the ghosts of the past are prisoned— 


those ladies like flies perfect in amber 
those financiers like fossils of bones in coal— 


he fixes indelibly on our minds the picture of an anachronistic 
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society. More vivid of a vanishing era is his description of the 
proprietor of the Pension Beaurepas. 


Winged tie. Winged nose. A bleared, active eye. 
The stick and strut of a sprucer day. 


The yellow sheet is the product of the newsmen who 


. . . run like points of compass: their arms are 

gusts that carry sheets of moldy paper: 

our eyes mud those scraps rub on. 
Mr. Spender’s antipathy to the Viennese Fascists is unmistak- 
able in his description of Major Fey’s “strong”, white face as “a 
wet handkerchief shot through with two lead bullets”. In reading 
his description of the lost generation—the young men who are 
devoid of any aim in life—we not only see them, but we feel Mr. 
Spender’s tremendous pity because such situations can exist. 

Not only in the description of persons, however, is visible Mr. 

Spender’s sensitive observation of the world. His images are 
fresh and contemporary. Flags blown on a wintry day are to 
him “like whippets tugging”. The airplane gliding into the aero- 
drome is like a moth— 


More beautiful and soft than any moth 

With burring furred antennae feeling its huge path 

Through dusk. 
In the same poem, however, the description of the chimneys, re- 
vealing a straining after effect, is less fortunate. Somewhat forced, 
too, is the description of the pylons as 


. . . those pillars 
Bare like nude, giant girls that have no secret. 
We can, however, share the troubled experience of the poet when 
he lay awake 


. . and the sea’s distant fretless scansion 
By imagination scourged rose to a fight 
Like the town’s roar, pouring out apprehension. 


Strongly reminiscent of Lawrence is his description of the way in 
which , 


Hope and despair and the small vivid longings 
Like minnows gnaw the body; 
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and of the cries of evening 


. .. while the paw 
Of dark creeps up the turf. 
Wit and the straining for surprise are the ingredients of the simile 
of the broken pipe: 
That heavy-wrought briar with the great pine face 
Now split across like a boxer’s hanging dream 
Of punishing a nigger. . . 
Stronger, I think, are some of the figures from Vienna. The simile 
of the blue sky—“Memory of sky as blue as woman’s veins”— 
flushes a train of thought. Trenchant irony motivates the simile 
of the snipers: 
To pick men with a gun is delicate 
As pointing cleanest crochet. 
How brief and ineffective are the spirits that “flared up as a 
match spurts!” 

Frequently Mr. Spender uses single epithets with telling force. 
The word ‘easy’, for example, in the following description of 
flowers stirs the imagination of the reader: 

We brought easy flowers in crude wreaths 

Daisies, nasturtium, corn flower, sorrel, dandelion. 
Exact, too, is his portrayal of the stork’s flight, as the “wave- 
winged” storks. 

In his experiments with forms and rhythms his use of repetition 
is skilfull: 


Whether the man living or the man dying 
Whether this man’s dead life, or that man’s life 


ng 
His real life a fading light, his real death a 
light growing. 
The square windows of the prison square surround 
him dumbly, 


Ministerial lips smile, but what’s transparent 

As thin glass is their transparent smile, 

Over thin lips: the glass is dashed down suddenly 
And murder glares. 


The chief interest of Mr. Spender does not, however, lie in 
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isolated images, pregnant though they may be. It is heartening 
in a seemingly apathetic age, when only those whose roots are 
firmly lodged in a pre-war soil can sing with confidence, to find a 
young poet who rebels against the fashionable pose that all is 
lost, all is despair. That he might look to love as the redeemer 
will strike many as youthful. They need be reminded that he is 
only restating the lesson of another young man—the world’s great- 
est teacher. That he finds anything will gladden many who have 
not been able to subscribe to the doctrine of futility. Love, how- 
ever, is far from being the only subject of his poetry. The wonder 
of the universe, the nature of reality, and the nature of time alike 
hold his attention. In his technique he follows Keats, particularly 
the latter’s sensuousness; in his idealism, Shelley, an idealism 
which even the unfortunate state of the world cannot quench. He 
communicates his love of justice both directly and by ironic im- 
plication. Repeatedly he reveals his awareness of the century’s 
ills, but like most thinking persons, he is unable to see the solution. 
Love and faith are necessary, but they are not enough. It is suf- 
ficient that Mr. Spender has quickened our perception of the 
conditions about us. He has revealed aspects of his generation 
which would otherwise remain closed to us. We have but to hope 
that with greater maturity the promise he has so abundantly given 
us will be fulfilled. 
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by Charles I. Glicksberg 


ALLEN TATE AND MOTHER EARTH 


IKE many writers of his generation, Allen Tate has become 
acutely conscious of the importance of political problems. 
Possessed of a sensitive and earnest mind, he could not very well 
escape their impact. It should be noted that the concern both 
of the critic and the artist with politics is properly a professional 
concern. Like the worker threatened with the loss of his job, the 


writer tends to grow rebellious when art, taken in its broadest 


sense, is endangered. This helps to account for the belated in- 
terest in the political subject of essentially unpolitical minds like 
Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, and John Crowe Ransom. They 
could not keep out of the thick of the fight. The economic struggle, 
as they began to realize, vitally affected them because it vitally 
affected the life of art. But for a number of reasons, both sec- 
tional and temperamental, they refused to follow the lead of the 
Manhattan Marxists and, instead, framed an economic philosophy 
of their own, which they broadcast throughout the land. In an 
essay, “Notes on Liberty and Property”, (contributed to the 
volume, Who Owns America?) Allen Tate violently rejects the 
theory of economic determinism. He seems to feel that the pro- 
cess whereby wealth became concentrated in the hands of a few 
was created by law and can therefore be changed by law. Other- 
wise the enormous and steadily increasing growth of corporate 
property will culminate inevitably in collectivism—a major ca- 
tastrophe he would do almost anything to prevent. It would 
spell, he believes, the death of liberty. the end of the American 
dream, the doom of democracy. His solution, bravely offered, is 
that property be more equitably distributed, that small farmers 
and property owners be guaranteed actual and effective owner- 
ship, which would entail certain duties and responsibilities. 

The only difficulty with this economic panacea is that it will 
not work. Economic determinism may not be an ethically satis- 
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fying theory, but it does manage to explain a great deal that re- 
mains otherwise inexplicable. To say that the dream of the small 
man effectively owning property can come true if Congress de- 
cided to act, fails to make clear the alignment of forces which 
will cause Congress to act. For the crucial question remains: 
What, ultimately, is the source of power? We are brought back 
to fundamental premises. If two thousand men, as Tate’s quoted 
figures indicate, control the wealth of approximately six million 
investors and if the two hundred largest corporations control 49 
per cent of all corporate wealth, will they not also wield a pro- 
portionate share of political power? Economic power is political 
power. How will it be possible to convince these men and these 
corporations that they must submit to the amorphous will of 
“the people”, that corporations are dangerous and must be liqui- 
dated? When there is a struggle for power—and all life on the 
economic plane is virtually that—abstract ethical or economic 
imperatives prove strangely futile. They excite discussion but 
achieve nothing. The institution of slavery in the South was not 
abolished by legislative discussion. Allen Tate may sympathize 
with the condition of the tenant farmers in the South, but what is 
his concrete program for remedying their unfortunate lot? What 
are the means whereby the desired end is to be attained? 
Agrarianism is a hope born of despair and desperation. Allen 
Tate and his cohorts are determined to set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the dominant tendencies of their age. They will have 
none of it at any price. Since the present is unacceptable and the 
future holds out no promise, they will turn for salvation to the past 
where a more pleasant, leisurely-paced, and aristocratic form of 
existence prevailed. Then the things of the spirit mattered deeply. 
The cultured class, composed largely of plantation owners, could 
devote themselves with impeccable taste to the enjoyment of 
books, art, the drama, and the social graces. As for the slaves, 
they were humanely treated and relatively happy. Slavery was 
no doubt a monstrous institution, something to be deplored, but— 
and they will speak no evil of slavery without a significant “but” 
—it was less brutal and dehumanizing than the industrial slavery 
that flourishes today. 
This is how the Southern Agrarians attempt to overthrow the 
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industrial giant of the North. Life in factories, the never-ending 
frenzy of production, the cannibalistic ethics of competition, the 
topsy-turvy economic management of society with its periodic 
breakdowns and human waste and misery, the fallacy of progress 
and the false millenial promises of science—all these are the ob- 
ject of their embittered attack. The things they hate and the in- 
tensity with which they hate prove them to be the Don Quixotes 
of the contemporary scene, riding with lances poised full tilt, not 
against windmills this time, but against skyscrapers and factories, 
scientific laboratories and technological efficiency and international 
finance. Instead of coping courageously with the forces of their 
age and asking themselves realistically to what humane and bene- 
ficent uses they can be put, they spend their energy in naive and 
sentimental denunciation. This is the essence of romanticism—to 
deny reality, to flee from the present to a more inviting and 
glamorous epoch in the past. They suffer from the pathos of dis- 
tance. Psychoanalytically, the movement they represent might 
be interpreted as regressive in more ways than one. Not only 
are they fleeing to the past, but they apparently wish to run away 
from the machine to Mother Earth. ; 

Economically considered, the simplification which would reduce 
the economic life of the South to a titanic conflict between in- 


_dustrialism and agrarianism is grounded on a sentimental fallacy. 


Though the contributors to that curious book, /’ll Take My 
Stand, published in 1930, were perhaps justified in looking on life 
as fundamentally more than a dialectical combat between eco- 
nomic forces, their opposition of dialectical forces—the agrarian 
versus the industrial—was specious and arbitrary. For the South, 
as Professor W. T. Couch has patiently explained in the sym- 
posium, Culture in the South, is not a homogeneous section. It 
differs politically and economically, racially, socially, and re- 
ligiously. Furthermore, there is no actual evidence to support the 
crusading belief that the agrarian way of life is somehow superior 
to the industrial. Such a belief is a confession of economic ob- 
scurantism at its most obscure. There is much sound and fury 
and little sense in Donald Davidson’s discovery that a cultural 
war is going on, “a war between urban civilization—which is in- 
dustrial, progressive, scientific, anti-traditional—and rural or 
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provincial civilization—which is on the whole‘ agrarian, conserva- 
tive, anti-scientific, and traditional.” 

What these embattled Southern intellectuals, led by John Crowe 
Ransom and Allen Tate, have in mind is nothing less than the 
reversal of history so that their truth, their way of life, may pre- 
vail. They will bid the sun to stand still in its tracks, industrial- 
ism to vanish from the South before it destroys the last stronghold 
of culture in the United States, urban life to disintegrate before 
the triumphant advance of the agrarian tradition. In two biog- 
raphies, Stonewall Jackson and Jefferson Davis, Allen Tate prac- 
tically fights the Civil War all over again, showing that the South 
was noble and virtuous and how, had circumstances been more 
wisely arranged, it might have won the struggle. 

To substantiate their philosophy, the Agrarians concoct a novel 
interpretation of history. Climate, geography, economic forces 
are of minor importance. They fall back on a voluntaristic creed. 
What the people will, that they can and will create. Life, in short, 
is primarily a matter of wish and faith. In order to make all this 
seem plausible, the Agrarians assail science on the ground that it 
is a destructive, critical force. It may have made labor easier 
and more efficient, but it has not brought happiness to the laborer. 
Besides, the whole ideology of labor-saving, we are told, is wrong. 
Industrialism, collectivism, socialism—these are not cures, the 
Agrarians exclaim, but curses! For they would transform society 
into the likeness of an economic machine. Finally, industrialism 
is evil because it undermines and gradually destroys the religious 
instinct. Once nature is industrialized, sectioned off into huge 
cities, we gain the power that comes with control but lose “the 
sense of nature as something mysterious and contingent”. Mys- 
tery, it appears, must be preserved at all costs. Faith is superior 
to truth, belief to doubt. 

That history cannot be reversed—that the machine is here to 
stay—that industrialism is morally neutral and potentially bene- 
ficent—that modern civilization would become chaotically dis- 
rupted if it were left without the applications of science and the 
contributions of technology—that society is today economically 
interdependent—that one section of the United States cannot be 
politically or culturally isolated—these important truths make no 
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impression on the desperate Agrarians. They are enamored of 
the soil, they manifest a will to believe, they evolve a religion of 
“reaction”. Allen Tate challengingly concludes: “Reaction is the 
most radical of programs; it aims at cutting away the overgrowth 
and getting back to the roots. A forward-looking radicalism is a 
contradiction; it aims at rearranging the foliage.” 


II. 


Criticism is subject to epidemics of generalization. Each age, 
and sometimes each section of a country, seeks to formulate its 
viewpoint, to clarify its secular image, to precipitate a symbol of 
its inner life. At present the Southern “reactionaries”— in full re- 
action against pessimism, social disintegration, collectivism, and 
the politicalization of literature—are beginning to voice their 
philosophy, to affirm their values. They have had enough of 
drifting and denial, of skepticism and the intoxication of revolution. 
Representative of one important cross-current of this movement, 
Allen Tate would like to see established in this country a stable 
and vital tradition, a living centre of action and faith such as ex- 
isted in the age of Dante and Shakespeare. Science has betrayed 
us, materialism has corrupted us; we have sold our noble birth- 
right for a mess of industrial porridge. 

Now generalizations such as. these cannot be rationally tested; 
they can be refuted, if at all, only by advancing equally strong 
and confident generalizations. Consider, first of all, the miscon- 
ception with respect to tradition. A tradition is a commonly 
accepted way of looking at life, a common fund of habits and be- 
liefs. It is obviously difficult to label a tradition good or bad, 
fruitful or barren, because each age practically creates the kind 
of tradition it needs. Tradition of some kind is always in the 
making. When some “reactionary” critic like Tate complains 
that we live without the aid of tradition, what he means is that 
modern writers have cast off the stay of old traditions, which, as 
far as he is concerned, is tantamount to the anarchy of irrespon- 
sibility. Yet, if one may indulge for a moment in a paradox, is it 
not traditional for the writer to be untraditional? Does not the 


writer usually stand in opposition—even as Tate is doing—to the 
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popular tendencies of his time? For, frequently, what the truly 
original mind seeks is those vital elements in contemporary life,— 
elements as yet either undiscovered or unappreciated,—which may 
constitute the soil of a new tradition. 

Allen Tate attacks science because it encourages the skeptical 
attitude and because that attitude is. hostile to the creative spirit. 
But is it? Why may not skepticism form the basis of a new 
tradition? To question all things—that, too, may become a 
function of art. If we are now torn and divided in spirit—we are 
merely using the common assumption for the purpose of illustra- 
tion—why not fashion an art that is frankly disintegrated? That 
art will probably be criticized for lacking centrality of meaning, 
an imaginatively unified pattern of interpretation. Such a criti- 
cism, however, rests on a didactic preconception. To expect art 
to rest on a solid foundation of religious or philosophical faith is 
to reason falsely on some analogy with the past. Because Dante 
or Shakespeare wrote in such or such an ideological climate, must 
the contemporary writer wander in search of a similar climate 
before he can come into his own? If art makes visible the image 
of the life we lead, it does enough. Skepticism is, after all, its 
own justification or condemnation. If it gives birth to works of 
art, those productions shatter the iron-clad categories forged by 
“reactionary” critics. : 

All this is anathema to the traditionalist. So it has been in the 
past, he informs us earnestly; so it must be in the present and in 
the future. He cannot agree that the seeds of thought sown by 
science will eventually bear fruit in the mind of man. Allen Tate 
might argue that to stress the achievements and potentialities of 
science is to ignore the problem of the creative imagination. But 
what precisely is the creative imagination? Does it seize on a 
special kind of experience while sternly avoiding the polluted 
stream of scientific thought? The creative imagination, we find, 
can feed and thrive on astonishingly different foods. If science 
progressively changes our notions of human nature and the phy- 
sical universe, and it is doing just that, it also changes the ma- 
terial of art, which is human nature and its precarious destiny in 
this contingent universe, as well as the quality of the imagination 
shaping that material. 
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Allen Tate, to be sure, is no iconoclast. Deflating other people’s 
truths is not his favorite sport; his primary business is to assert 
his own truths and vindicate the ways of Tate to man. He can 
walk a dialectical tight-rope with as much grace and consummate 
skill as any giaduate Marxist, but his heart is not in the argument; 
it centers rather in the particular truth or value at stake. He is 
thus saved from the futility, the folly, of violent controversies. He 
insists at all times in talking in his own idiom—which is not merely 
a stylistic matter but rather an idiosyncrasy of his mind. One 
thus encounters in Tate what is rare in contemporary criticism— 
an engaging personality. 

Unfortunately, an engaging personality cannot save a critic from 
the penalties that are consequent upon loose and confused think- 
ing. To protect themselves against the danger—or is it the temp- 
tation?’—of the political subject, “reactionary” critics have en- 
deavored to reinvest the literary function with an almost sacer- 
dotal importance. The poet, they insist, is not a reformer or politi- 
cal leader; he does not dabble in immediate issues; he does not 
prepare the blue-prints for the economic utopias of the future. 
Nothing mundane or material soils the immaculate splendor of his 
intuitive expression. He is not intellectual; he does not think; he 
is not a critic; he is not ensnared by hypotheses and theories. By 
a kind of mysterious alchemy of the imagination, he distils the 
essence of experience and thus reports the total reality rarefied 
and quintessential. 

Allen Tate is frequently guilty of this sort of aesthetic mys- 
ticism. The critical cosmos he projects is small, unreal, and self- 
contained. Its sun is the poetic myth, which conceives of poetry 
as an independent, spontaneous expression. For example, he 
professes lavish admiration for Emily Dickinson because her work 
contains qualities which he would set up as a counterfoil to the 
vices of his barbarous age. What are these qualities? It appears 
that she does not think! Her intellectual deficiency, he gravely 
concludes, “contributed at least negatively to her great distinction”. 
In other words, she is one of the wedges in the concerted drive 
now going on in certain quarters to banish philosophy and mean- 
ing from the garden of poetry, to make it pure, sensuous, non- 
intellectual. This is the specific medicine prescribed against the 
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malady of the doctrinaire, the propagandistic, the political: ab- 
jure the conscious qultivation of ideas, that is,-all sociological con- 
cepts and economic obsessions; flee from abstractionism to the 
ultimate and unconditional perception, the immediate experience. 

The consequences of such an aesthetic are not hard to foresee; 
it represents fundamentally the rationale of the obscure, the occult. 
What we get is not art for art’s sake, but the apotheosis of the 
unconscious—the glorification of that unintelligibility, disintegra- 
tion, and disorder which gritics like Tate are presumably trying 
to curb. In the interests of tradition, anti-intellectualism is en- 
throned. The poet is exalted as the divine ox, the unthinking one, 
the man of instinct and intuition, the artist whose perceptions are 
thoughts and whose vision and criticism of life are implicit in 
the expression of immediate experience. 

Clearly, the variant strains of this “reactionary” movement con- 
verge in one consummatory impulse: the desire to recapture the 
certitude and quickening inspiration of religious faith. That de- 
sire may be postulated in the image of strict rationalism or in 
the image of authoritarianism. Tracked down to its final con- 
clusions, it resolves itself into a plea for religion of some kind. It 
voices a nostalgia for certainty and security—that certainty and 
security which only a powerfully entrenched and enduring tra- 
dition can grant. Since, evidently, the end justifies the means, the 
“reactionaries” would abandon the vice of intellectualism; they 
would revolt against the authority of science; they would slay the 
Moloch of industrialism. 


Il. 


In Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas, Tate gives ex- 
pression to his critical beliefs. Though poetry, he admits, is in- 
timately tied up with the stuff of experience, both individual and 
social, no one sector of experience can serve to explain the nature 
of poetry. Soaial and economic theories are no valid part of 
aesthetics. By using them we fall into abysmal error. Art is 
not politics. It is what it is in its own nature. Our confusion in 
this matter, we learn, springs from “our belief in the absolute of 
a scientific society”. A poetry fed on politics must in the end be 
devoured by politics. Tate is unconsciously contradicting himself 
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at this point. If poetry is what it is, if the critic, as Tate as- 
sumes, must decide not what poets should write but what they 
actually do write, then he has no business interdicting their in- 
terest in politics, social reform, or economics. All he can reason- 
ably demand is that this material be poetically effective. Instead, 
he begins at the other end, builds up his definitions, and casts out 
all types of poetry that do not fit in. It is like constructing a 
chart of salvation in the Calvinistic manner and consigning all 
those not God-elected to stew and rot in eternal damnation. Pro- 
crusteanism! 

To Tate, however, this politicalization of art is a dangerous 
heresy, a form of “spiritual cannibalism”. The poet must take 
special care not to become infected. As a poet his interest lies in 
the how of creation, not in the why it should be done. Tate seems 
to forget that the why is invariably implicit in the act of creation, 
which is an organic fusion of question and answer, a profound up- 
surge of affirmation. If the poet did not believe in the value of 
his work—that is to say, if he did not have a conscious or intui- 
tive answer as to the why—he would be rendered impotent. He 
would then turn critic, as so many contemporary poets have done, 
in order to discover the answer and gain the assurance and in- 
tegrity without which creation is impossible. 

Determined to defend to the last the autonomy of art, Tate in- 
sists that poetry does not explain experience; it throws no light 
on our existence. It is not a commentary nor a frame of refer- 
ence; it is “the art of apprehending and concentrating our exper- 
ience in the mysterious limitation of form.” It is not poetry or 
doctrine. In poetry the experience must always come first. “The 
poet had better write his poetry first; examine it; then decide what 
he thinks. The poetry may not reveal all that he thinks; it will re- 
veal all he thinks that is any good—for poetry. Poetry is one test 
of ideals; it is tested by experience, by the act of direct appre- 
hension.” In this proposed solution of the vexed problem of mean- 
ing in poetry there is a confusion of thought far worse than the 
confusion it is designed to dissipate. . Better far a pragmatic or 
functional art, such as John Dewey expounds for us in Experience 
as Art, than an art that is simply an ejaculation of the unconscious, 
an emotional epilepsy, an intuitive surrender to the flux of ex- 
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perience, without the directing genius of the intelligence. Not only 
does Tate evade the central issue; he beclouds it in a false and 
facile verbal dualism. The poet is to compose the poem in the 
emotional heat generated by experience and leave his ideas behind. 
(Exactly where the poet is to deposit them for the time being, 
Tate does not say. Are they to be put in cold-storage during the 
time the poem is emerging out of the cocoon of the unconscious?) 
Direct apprehension, the direct influence of experience is to curb 
and correct the vagaries of intellectualism, the intrusion of alien 
ideas. i 

Consider the gross fallacies inherent in this theory. First of all, 
it introduces an untenable and psychologically unwarranted oppo- 
sition between thought and experience. Thinking is itself a form 
of experience. Ideas must be struggled for and achieved with a 
passionate singleness of purpose not often found in pure, concen- 
trated, immediate experience. Secondly, no experience, whatever 
its particular quality, is or can be cut off from the intellectual tap- 
root of the poet’s being. To make the poet half-creator and half- 
thinker, a man of instinct and a man of abstractions, is to have a 
house fearfully divided against itself. It is to make an abstraction 
of the poet and to ignore the fact that he is also a man. The poet 
is a complete person; he is not a focus or funnel of experience; he 
writes with heart and brains, blood and nerves and brawn, soul 
and stomach. What Tate wishes to eliminate is the taint of ab- 
stractionism, but that can be done without formulating such a 
‘ theory. The test of communicative efficacy suggested by I. A. 
Richards is a sufficient corrective. 

The essay, “Three Types of Poetry”, best formulates the heart 
of Tate’s aesthetic creed. The gist of his argument is that the 
allegorical tendency evident in English poetry in the past has 
cropped up perniciously again and must be exterminated like a 
weed. For this allegorical excrescence, whether grafted on in the 
interest of religion or of science or social reform, is not an organ- 
ically fused part of poetry. It is a projection of the practical will, 
a manifestation of the utilitarian desire to control nature. His 
quarrel is particularly with the new poetry that attempts to in- 
corporate the truths of science, the impressive triumphs of indus- 
trialism, the passions of social or economic doctrine. Such a poetry, 
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Tate contends, fs a negation of the fundamental principle of art; 
it destroys the creative vision which seeks a total expression of 
the universe of experience. 

It is perhaps sufficient to indicate Tate’s underlying purpose in 
all this. Oftentimes the fallacies of a doctrine are more easily ex- 
posed when its ultimate conclusions are brought out into the 
open. What is the critic trying to prove? Now Tate’s distinction 
between the practical will, which aims at control, and the creative 
vision, which strives for the fusion of experience and expression, 
is a bold revival of the old and long discredited theory that art 
is disinterested. That superstition must once more be blasted and 
relegated to limbo. For art as a human expression is intensely in- 
terested. Art, moreover, represents an assertion of the will; it 
is not practical in the sense that a political campaign speech is, 
but it does embody an effort of the creative will to function fruit- 
fully in interaction with its social environment. Creation is affirm- 
ation—skepticism in art is a form of affirmation—and implied in 
it is the desire to win the assent of an actual or potential audience 
—a desire which is one pole of the process of communication. It 
is absurd to argue that art presents a unified whole while science 
is but an arbitrary fragment. Neither science nor art achieves, nor 
can at present achieve, an organic whole; each works within a 
limited, agreed-upon framework of assumptions. Call them “fic- 
tions” if you will, but it makes all the difference in the world what 
“fictions” we adopt, what degree of validity they contain. Art 
certainly does not communicate a mysterious, a transcendent real- 
ity, an experience more inclusive than that furnished by science. 

If aesthetic theory is today in a state of confusion, the reason 
is not far to seek. We are the victims of an era of unprecedented 
change. A plethora of theories has addled the brains of some of 
our critics. As a counter-movement to universal skepticism, a few 
have hoisted aloft the banner of “reaction”. Away from this mad 
obsession with doubt! they cry. Let us return to certainties and 
pieties which can enlist our allegiance; let us revive the magic 
power inherent in tradition; let us rebuild the foundations of our 
ruined faith. This is substantially Tate’s credo, and it is, what he 
intended it to be, “reactionary”. It is that not because it opposes 
the currents of this age—that would be evidence of a healthy re- 
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bellious skepticism—but because it calls for a return to the past. 
Tate cannot see that our orgy of skepticism possesses a positive . 
value, that it will, after this frantic period of transition, give way 
to a living body of beliefs and affirmations. That body of beliefs 
will not be antagonistic to nor cut off from the universe of science. 
For the universe of science is already large part of the universe of 
experience. The faith of the future will accept science not as a 
system of intellectually certified statements but as the living sub- 
stance of experience, the matrix of the actual environment. In 
other words, the truths of science will become as thoroughly 
steeped in the collective mind as were once the religious myths. 
How different in their reactions are some English critics! Edwin 
Muir, the distinguished Scottish critic, is also a strong believer in 
tradition; he too is aware of certain unpleasant features in our 
industrial milieu, but he suffers from no phobia, no sadistic frenzy 
concerning science. In Latitudes, he declares that science has 
revolutionized our conceptions of “the three problems which chiefly 
concern poetry: the problem of creation, destiny and the nature 
of man: how we came to be, whither we go, and what we are.” 

Whether or not Allen Tate is entitled to speak for the South, 
he does not represent the advanced thought of his time. He is a 
sectional prophet, a provincial thinker. Because he has made 
common cause with the cult of anti-intellectualism, because he has 
taken refuge in a theory which exalts the unconscious or intuition, 
because his call for tradition is no more than a repudiation of the 
present and a nostalgic flight to the past, because he has un- 
critically attacked the methods and achievements of science and 
set science falsely in opposition to art, and because he has lent 
himself to the service of economic obscurantism, he is guilty of 
that treason to the intellectuals which is so alarming a symptom 
of contemporary thought. 








by Edd Winfield Parks 


EXILES AT HOME 


You came fortunately somewhat later, 

He told me, arrogating to his generation 

The crooked circle zero, the vain boast 

Of proud negation, perverted barrenness. 

Lost, they proclaimed exultantly; then 

By art theorem pseudo-science and brash word 
The clacking tongues, loud without handicap 

Of thought, damned omnipotent salvation 
Sought in every turning of the mind’s tide 

New panacea to set aright a world 

Unjointed, to replace the salve a moment’s 
Moment had quickly made eternal right, 

More quickly junked as outworn tempting lie. 
Unstable, lost in self-pity, by fear 

Made braggart bold, they thought to mangle God 
Viciously with a cleaver; they forgot— 

What once mankind was not unmindful of— 
That God, the untouched, remains untouchable, 
Surmounts the doom which rides the day’s destruction. 


I rode no ambulance through shotten hells, 
Groomed no spitting gun, gutted no bayonet; 
Nor made a pilgrimage to foreign quartier 

To free a freed libido. In my time we 
Could freely say the words better left unsaid. 
We too, made involute, could twist and turn 
In search of iron modern truth—not myth, 
Not soft, not old—and proudly make defiance 
With an ancient gesture of an ancient time. 
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I came with men who on printed pages whine: 

“We can no longer carry pack-a-horse 

The men who bred us, the bone which gave 

Us bone, the way of life, the stored-up thought . . . 
Not from these loins, that thought, derive we nurture.” 


Denial cries from tainted fear, from blood 
Corruption. Men who sever thought from life 
Must seek for ancestors, seeking in abstract 
Idea, in far countries, for integration 
Never known to them, discarding the life, the thought, 
The sinewed loins, the symbol of their being. 
This is the coward’s way, the exile’s at home. 
Not ancestors but sons have proved dry falling, 
Unworthy, blind to ageless basic truth. 
Let it be said they rotted in the hot drouth | 
Which timed our growth, 

In fear, the secret watchword 
Of this our generation—fear not bred in us — 
But borrowed from those darker heritages known 
To far and new-sought ancestors—in fear 
The loud voices clamour; their audible plaints 
Submerge the inarticulate affirmations 
Of rooted men who know but find it, now, 
Difficult to say that roots are deeply grounded. 


So much have we forgotten, while we hear 
No sound but fury as it rides the wind. 


Hard come the words to lips not used to speaking, 
To minds steadfast, unsearching, not yet heedful 
That brilliant white-caps seem to dominate 
Unfathomed ocean as they coast, quickly 

To break on skeleton rock with sudden roar 

Then dissipate to airy sucking bubbles. 

Grim voices yet may speak, hard tales be told. 
The tidal deep, the grounded rock, the men 
Remain troubled, stubborn, inviolate, 


Not blind, not seeing . . . waiting . . . quiescent . . waiting. 
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IN TIME OF WAITING 


Now, when the black importunity of blood, 
A thundrous surf in ebbing, rising blasts, 

Whips taut the nerves, saps from the marrowed bone 
Its fissured strength, and inundates the brain 


With salt weakness, I wait. The tidal pulse 
Engulfing thought is slowed and timed to.a false 
Tame rhythm beat identified with hands 

That move, precise always , in circled bounds 


Denying now to man’s held agony 
Surcease from harsh audile monotony: 
So, caught in time’s impotent sanity 
The blood endures finite eternity. 


INSOMNIA 


A weary monotone of half-formed thoughts 
Ensaturates the empty jet of night 

With taut images which have no meaning. 

Quick nerves seek vain release from fevered skin. 
The jealous brain would dominate the flesh 

When time for thought is past; the skeleton 

In part its final consummation seeks 

But reason, fearful of that vasty plain 

Wherein no reason lies, turns on itself, 

Wards off this summer-seeming one night’s death. 


WAKING 


The broken fragments of a dream 
Unjoint dry logic in my mind: 

Ghost heads abstracted from the wind 
Of causeless recollection seem 
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To tumble reason off its throne. 

Night gone usurps immediate day 

To purpose nothing, but delay 

The grooved wheels grinding gainst the stone. 


The head, compound of contradiction, 
Holds matter too severely placed 

For reverie to be erased 

At intellect’s curt interdiction. 


LUCIFER WELCOMES JUDAS ISCARIOT 


Stand but a little from me, before this ice 
Grips fast your trunk in amorous embrace. 

Your place is not by me. Only Lucifer 

May stand erect, the son of morning fallen 

But son of morning still, in this vaulted ice: 

On my shoulders hell must rest, my bones 

Must have no weakness in them. Move on, Judas; 
Leave Lucifer in sin alone, who saw his God. 

Think you to start rebellion in a land 

The arch-rebel makes to shiver when he speaks? 

I fashioned order out of chaos: that is more 

Than you or Christ or man achieved upon 

That odd-shaped dizzied sphere you call the earth. 
His plan was known to me, as you could never 

Have perceived it. What have you done but told 
In whispered stealth a slimy tale of lies 

On one already caught? There is something, 

Call it but madness if you will, in a fight 

Where all is lost before the fight’s begun 

Which fires predestinate iron to flame 

In men and gods through all eternity 

Through headlong fall, defeat, encased cold, 

Nor yields to weak regrets. Away from me, 

You never knew the grim returning stare 
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For stare, the blow for deadly blow, the risk 

Well run for nothing. This is my heritage, 
Dear-bought, but mine; and mine it shall remain. 
For, know you well, that God needs Lucifer 

Needs evil as needs good, needs hell to set 

Gainst heaven, lest this earthborn man swell great 
With easy pride, forget the flames, the ice. 


I speak to one who fought with words, not souls; 
Such men endure not hell; they whimper much 
And cry to One who knew my mighty strokes. 
There is a place prepared for you, where you 

Can shriek to echoes of your agony 

And reach for coins ever out of reach. 

Enjoy yourself, but do not vex my ears 

Through endless days. I have a hate to nourish: 
This penitential ice tames all save Lucifer. 


GRAIN FOR THE QUERN 


Send me a man 

And I will beat him down 

Force him into compromise, chill his ideals, 

Eat into his mind with the cold, insidious, unceasing 
forces of every-day life, 

Make him speak words which he does not believe, 

Pretend a love he does not feel. 


Thus the world might speak 


"Without need for tomal emphasis. 


Send me a man 
And I will grind him down 
As grain is ground in the quern. 
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PITY FOR THE FOX 


Pity the little fox 

The fox that steals our grapes 
As over the fence he leaps. 

The hounds with ears triumphant 
Follow in full cry; rampant 
With scent of meat and blood 
They rouse a neighborhood 

To hunt the fox. 


Pity now the fox: 

Men in red come riding, 
Vixen’s been run from hiding, 
Men eager for a crest 

To deck some Lady’s breast... 
Now drunken home they lurch, 
They'll talk of this in church: 
The devil take the fox. 


PLANTATION PRAYER 


The stars make moan, the forest chants, the earth 
And humid air in diapason swell 

The passion-song wherein creations tell 

Of primal sorrow and the bane of birth. 

To Him that jungled Africa they sing 

In the name of Jesus Christ, who was the get 
Of His remotest grandson, crying yet 

For ecstasy or end of suffering. 


Up through a gulf of blackness beats the sound 
Filling the topmost spaces, lapping round 

His knees—and He, enfeebled with all years, 
Signals the reigning scion, and to him, 

As patiently he bears the Old Man’s whims, 
Babbles a meaning of the song He hears. 
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SHADOW OF AUTUMN 


To live was to remember: that was all 

A man possessed of life when evening came. 

The work, the plans were done. No need for thought 
Remained; no thought could hold eternity 

In check, or quit the momentary dread 

Which palsied heart and tongue when waking came 
Abrupt in lonesome night. No thought sufficed. 
He could but trust that life would be as good 

As this had been, as this in truth yet was: 

Thin broth retained the zesty taste of beef, 

Dim eyes oft swept the restful roll of fields, 

And men, old men, made talk of sunlit years 
Remembering long the herds, the team, the plow, 
The feel of soft black loam beneath the feet. 


That mainly now was gone, but memory 

Held time in thrall against the darkening days 
The days when man close cabined by the earth 
Might walk no more the garden rows and think 
Of acres stretching broadly to the eye. 

Time’s light was precious now when nothing was 


To do. 
His gaunt frame held unbent, head high, 


He raised a quavering halloo to the birds 
Whose slow flight southward prescient told man’s doom. 


EQUESTRIAN 


From God to man he veers and turns 
Agreeing with outmoded mode 

Till new idea new voice proclaims; 

He alternately chills and burns, 

He sets his course, with random aims: 
Riding two horses down the road. 
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IMPENDING STORM 


The world is dark tonight 

With shifting clouds which yield no hint of stars, 
Is ominous, fore-shortened, muffled, 

Caught in a black web 

Without body. 


NIGHT-PIECE IN AUGUST 


The Archer sinks, the Scorpion’s heart remains intact _ 
To other eyes; thin sheen of white veneers 
Translucent blue. Close by, mosquitoes crack 


This brittle heat with private, vicious sneers 
For man’s slow impotence; the locust’s shrill 
Incessant call invades one’s mind, appears 


To fade or merge as background for some still, 
Impounded silence. From that star-spacious clime 
Cool moistness creeps with hint of Autumn chill 


To ease dry flesh. Slow leaves beat ghostly time, 
Then droop in deadened silhouetted blurs. 
‘Hard voices warm and soften, as heaven, sublime, 


Dwarfs man’s inconsequential murmurs 
To nothingness, below, and no leaf stirs. 


COMPLEXITY 


The world develops intricate devices 

To startle and confound the ignorant, 

Humble the wise, and make the sycophant 
See God in whirling wheels, whose steel entices 
Weak clay to seek the peace of absolution 
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In new Javeh created here on earth, 
Not in man’s image, though man’s mind gave birth 
To more than mind can bring to resolution. 


O God of loving wrath, again proclaim 
The unalterable body of eternal law 

That held to rock-like base uneasy minds; 
Let doubt be cauterized with searing flame 
Until we know the truth which Moses saw, 
Attain the state of men, not frightened hinds. 


PRINT FOR A PLANNED SOCIETY 


Disperse the night with calculated sound 

Of man’s own making, here when blackness clouds 
Our angled life with unwilled memoried shrouds 
That fastly hold the clay’s incarnate wound. 


Adulterate thick blood with watered wine 

Dilute the gruel, re-chew the meat unground 
For teeth long softened with disuse. Not bound, 
The body heeds its animistic line. 


Re-fumigate the wintry dark recesses 
Of this, our almost sanitary mind, 

Lest we entrench some grounded, spectral-shrined, 
And imaged faith in promised far caresses 


_ Of moded vengeful God who shatters man’s 
Immediate prints with no apparent plans. 
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IN TIME OF FEAR 


Not empty are the winds, that seem to curve 
With earth’s flat curving. Inanimate, they hold 
The babble of a universe in jumbled waves 


No ear can sift in order. Void is the earth 
Of quiet, when unheard whispers steal to blend 
Their ominous tones with brassy shouts defiant. 


Not empty now are winds which hold at point 
In rigid quivering unease strange dogs 
Bewildered with the gamey scent of blood. 


And men, beset, not knowing what to fear 
In cataclysmic change, unwitting speed 
This equinoctial fury lest they fall. 
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by Madeleime B. Stern 


JEWS WITHOUT HONEY 


OR some time critics have assumed the right of slicing up 
the literature of the world into opposing camps. The “isms” 
which resulted from this process have been convenient tags in the 
short cut to learning. The most recent dichotomy imposed by 
the critic is that between pure art and propaganda. There is, 
however, an unfortunate concomitant to all of these neat divisions. 
Not only the critics, but the writers too, usually embark upon 
long-winded debates as to which side of the fence they should 
stand upon. There ensue much scholastic hair-splitting, and a 
wasting of rhetorical powers that gasp out in verbal sputterings. 
In the case of pure art versus propaganda the polemics have been 
unusually ferocious. After the critics. had erected their artificial 
barrier between the two sides of the field, writers of one side be- 
gan to be jealous of the honors bestowed on those of the opposite. 
There followed a contention as to whether, after all, propagandists 
could not indulge in the devices of the pure artists, and whether 
the purists could not occasionally propagandize. 
Now this trek from one side of the fence to the other is really 
a very ancient affair. From the time of William Langland, when- 
ever a political, religious, or economic crisis has arisen, there has 
been an attending literature. When they felt it necessary, Thomas 
More, Victor Hugo, Béranger, Georges Sand, Kingsley, Crabbe, 
Dickens, Disraeli—all stepped over that imaginary line between 
pure art and propaganda, somehow without even stumbling against 
a fence. That is, they exposed what they thought wrong with the 
purpose of convincing a multitude that what they believed un- 
just was unjust; and frequently presented a plan for change to 
start a new mode of action. And if we are to trust such writers 
as Wreford, Biddle, Gruening, Bernays, Lumley, Irwin, and Doob, 
that is one definition of propaganda after it strayed from the 
edifying confines of the Catholic Church. Similarly in later years, 
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the inhabitants of the propaganda side of the fence have stooped 
over to borrow teqhnical devices from the folk on the other side. 
With the purists, many of them have agreed on a definition of 
art as that which awakens, disturbs, purifies, and satisfies the 
mind of the reader. In other words, like most short-cut criticism, 
this division is untenable when examined closely. For it is, after 
all, impossible to write without a point of view. And most points 
of view are generated by the society in which we live. Even an 
escapist point of view is motivated by the society which the writer 
attempts to abandon; even so-called pure art is possible only in 
a certain social setting, and therefore is not completely “pure”. 
And propaganda to be written effectively must, as we shall see, 
simulate the glow of traditional art. The time has come, then, to 
call a halt to these futile critical disquisitions, and to determine 
whigh of the propagandists have been most successful, and why. 

During the last decade, 1925—1935, propagandists were con- 
cerned with a multitude of “causes”, of which two invited their 
attention especially: Communism as a panacea; anti-Semitism 
as a curse. There is a wealth of material here, especially in the 
novel and memoir form, which the critic could mine. That is the 
purpose of these essays.* Writers who were not balked by an 
imaginary line between purism and propaganda, who realized that 
actually there is no dichotomy between the two forms, who bor- 
rowed most profusely from the traditions of pure art to enforce 
their propaganda, were most sucqessful in increasing the ranks 
of those who sympathize with the Communism of Russia and 
America, or oppose the anti-Semitism of Germany and other 
countries. 


II. 


Is a writer in some way molded by the society in which he 
lives? Consider German terrorism and the Hitler persecution of 
Jews. “As a Jew one is in a hopeless situation.” This is the at- 
titude, succinctly expressed in Kurt Lamprecht’s Regiment Reich- 
stag (1932), which appears again and again in the literary op- 
position to German anti-Semitism. 





*This is the first of three installments, the whole entitled “Propaganda or 
Art”. The next essay in the series to be published in the October-December, 
1937, issue will be concerned with Marxianism in recent European fiction. 
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There are three causes of Nazi cruelty to Jews: the logical, the 
psychological, and the psychopathic. First, there is the sentimen- 
tally conceptual foundation of German anti-Semitism. Hitler’s 
major premise is the desirability of “Pure Aryan” racialism. His 
second premise is the statement that “the exact opposite of the 
Aryan is the Jew”. The conclusion is patent. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, no doubt, helped Hitler in his logic; Hitler has im- 
posed the syllogism by regimentation upon his disciples. Thus, 
Gottfried Feder euphemizes when he says that anti-Semitism is 
“to a certain extent the underlying principle of the National So- 
cialist movement.” Goebbels rehashes the logic in more confused 
form when he pleads for a “clean distinction between German and 
non-German.” ‘The dogma has worked its way into the law of 
Germany. The Program of the National Socialist Workers’ Party 
applies it unmistakably in its fourth point: “A citizen can be a 
person who has German blood . . . No Jew therefore can be a 
person suited to the state.” And the cold logic underlying the 
“pure-blood” rally becomes rhapsodic under the pen of Count 
Ernst zu Reventlow. To him the Aryans are “spirits of the highest 
capacity for knowledge incarnate”, while the Jews are “incar- 
nations of those selfish fallen spirits who in the . . . time of Divine 
Creation . . . brought about the apostasy of hosts of spirits.” 

There is also a psychological basis of Germany’s anti-Semitism 
in the notion of the Jew as scapegoat. This point of view is mani- 
fested in Clinchy’s analysis:* “The Jews are to blame, the Nazis 
say, for all the weakness in Germany’s character, for all the shame 
in. her history.” That there are many weaknesses and ignominies 
is made evident by Mowrer’s amazing list of Jewish culpabilities 
in Nazi eyes:® betrayal of Germany during the war; abolition of 
the monarchy; inflation; deflation; unemployment; decline of uni- 
versities; syphilis. These indictments are generalized into a single 
enormity by a National Socialist proclamation which declares that 
“the Jew is the cause and beneficiary of our national slavery.” 
The most mordant wound is opened by the Program of the Na- 
tional Socialist Workers’ Party: the Jew “divided Germany into 





*Everett Ross Clinchy: The Strange Case of Herr Hitler, New York, John 


Day, 1933, © pages. See page 20. 
gar Mowrer: Germany Puts the Clock Back, New York, W. Morrow. 


1933, 325 pages. 
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two halves and therefore is the real cause of the loss of the World 
War.” Hitler beats more enormous circles, in the air by making 
the Jews responsible both for Marxism and a Parliamentary form 
of government. “The Jewry of finance desires not only Ger- 
many’s perpetual economic abasement, but also her complete po- 
litical enslavement. Therefore the Jew is the great agitator for 
Germany’s destruction.” This Jew-as-scapegoat credo is neatly 
summarized by Mowrer when he writes, “In short, the suffering 
German hated the Jew rather than see himself as he was.” 

Finally, there is a psychopathic basis of German anti-Semitism 
in the personal invective ejaculated by leaders of German Na- 
tionalist Kultur. Let us listen to their exearations: 


Deputy Kube: When we clean house the Exodus of the 
children of Israel will be a child’s game in comparison. 


Deputy Bauer: The Third Reich will treat Jews like plant 
lice. 


Party Instructions: The natural hostility of the peasant 
toward the Jews must be whipped into a frenzy. 


Nazi Marching Song: Only then shall we be freed when 
the Jews lie in their gore. 


“Der Sturmer” (October, 1931): The Jew is the born rav- 
isher of races. 


Member of the S. A. Guard: When it is a matter of ex- 
terminating the Jews, we are ready to go over the top. 


W. Haag (Aide of the Leader in the United States): It’s 
child play to make good anti-Semites of the Americans. (Com- 
pare also the charge in a Nazi leaflet that the Lindbergh Baby 
Affair was to be attributed to Jewish ritual murder.) 


Count Ernst zu Reventlow: The Jew is the tape worm in 
the human organism and it is our duty to exterminate him. 


Alfred Rosenberg: On every telegraph pole from Munich 
to Berlin the head of a prominent Jew will be pierced. 


Hitler: By fighting the Jews I am doing the Lord’s work 

',..A thirty centimetre grenade always hisses louder than a 
thousand Jewish newspaper vipers—so let them hiss! 

This chorus of maledictions might have taught Queen Margaret, 

that crude blasphemer of Richard III, an imprecation or two. 
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Such stimuli as these excite the propagandist against German 
anti-Semitism. Many a Richard III today plays the old game 
of turning the curse. 


III. 


As early as 1926 Hugo Bettauer wrote a complacent little tour 
de force which he called The City without Jews.’ His device of 
imagining the extermination of the Jews and its baleful conse- 
quences upon civilization is strikingly reminiscent of Hugo's 
pamphlet, “The Last Jew”, in S. N. Behrman’s Rain from Heaven 
(1935). The exile of the Jews from Vienna opens up certain em- 
barrassing considerations. It appears that “our best Christian 
citizens are steeped in Israel—our oldest families are being torn 
apart.” With the Hebraic exodus there is an accompanying anni- 
hilation of the arts and monetary stability. Finally, the anti- 
Jewish law is repealed. The fantasy is interesting, not only be- 
cause it anticipates the fulminations of Deputies Bauer and Kube, 
but because it raises the question: What is a German Jew? Even 
before Hitler’s excursions into anthropology certain Jews had al- 
ready begun musing about whether one could be at once a Jew 
and a German. A year after Bettauer’s work, Ludwig Diehl pub- 
lished a popular life of Heine* in which co-existence as German 
and Jew is the keynote. In a few years’ time, under stress of more 
disturbing political forces, Wassermann was to expatiate on this 
philosophic morsel. 

While the pamphleteers, under the auspices of the American- 
Jewish Committee’, were disclosing the fallacies of deluded “an- 
thropologists”, while Heinrich Mann was disgorging his hatred of 
the Nazis in his book on Hate,” certain writers took up their cud- 





*The City without Jews: a novel of our time, translated by Salomea Neu- 
mark Brainin, New York, Bloch, 1926, 189 pages. All the works referred to in 
this section were either written in English, or are available in translation. In ° 
the latter instances, footnotes are used to indicate translators. 

*The Sardonic Smile, translation of Ahasuerus, translated by Louise Collier 
Witcox, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1926, 299 pages. 

"See The Jews in Nazi Germany—The Factual Record of Their Persecution 
by the National Socialists, New York, The American Jewish Committee, 1933, 
99 pages. 

*La Haine; histoire contemporaine d’ Allemagne, translation of Der Hass, Paris, 
Gallimard, 1933, 195 pages. 
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gels more quietly, believing with Feuchtwanger, that to explain 
was to reform. 

Lion Feuchtwanger proved himself on several occasions a step 
before his time. Any one who recalls that it was during the war 
that The Eternal Jew’ appeared, to become only more apt in its 
mockery cf German nationalism under the Third Reich, will not 
be surprised that Feuchtwanger took the pains to write a novel on 
Nazism in 1930, before Hitler’s actual rise to power. The story 
of Success* is simple. Martin Kruger, who happens to be a Jew- 
ish art critic, is unjustly condemned and imprisoned. It happens, 
however, that this instance of Bavarian injustice is strangely linked 
with the rise of the True Germans under one Rudolph Kutzner, a 
man with a straight part in his hair and a silly mustache. When 
the injustice to Kruger is revealed, the whole network of the Ger- 
man Patriots, with their emotional confusion, their Hindu sym- 
bolism, their dress parades, their Nordic bluff, is also exposed. 
When the mark depreciated in value and Frenchmen occupied the 
Ruhr, while children starved and newspapers came to have lowly 
employment as tissue-paper, then the True Germans increased 
in strength and Martin Kruger was unfortunately overlooked 
during certain political gambits. It was not exactly because Kru- 
ger was a Jew, not exactly because anti-Semitism was endorsed by 
an alternative government, that the art critic was convicted. But 
somehow his religion and affairs of the day became entangled 
until the man himself was caught in Odelsberg prison. And one 
feels, after reading Success, that the injustice to this one man was 
not the least of the injustices fostered in Bavaria at the time of a 
certain political fiasco. Having suffered for Kruger, the reader 
takes the second step himself, pronounces his own judgment, arti- 
culates his own invective, and having studied the explanation, is 
ready for reform. 

In technical terms, this type of propaganda, which refrains from 
expressing a final judgment, is known as “concealed” in contra- 
distinction to the “revealed” form of exposure, which actually 





"In Leo Schwarz, editor: The Jewish Caravan: Great Stories of Twenty-five 
Centuries, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1935, 768 pages. 

"Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir, New York, Viking, 1930, 721 pages. 

"See Leonard W. Doob: Propaganda: Its Psychology and Technique, New 
York, H. Holt, 1935, 424 pages. 
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states the necessity of reform, and which may be found in the fact- 
ual records of persecution, in oratorical and editorial protests, and 
in Heinrich Mann’s attacks. The reader is simply given the 
groundwork; he himself does the propagandizing. This method is 
also employed in Regiment Reichstag” where Kurt Lamprecht at- 
tempts to describe the confusion attending the fight for Berlin in 
1919. The author gives us grounds for realizing that the Jew is 
used as a scapegoat when Alex Reinstock, the obvious Semite, is 
slain after his more Nordic-featured brother aids in murdering 
Liebknecht. The author apparently believes that only one who is 
obviously Jewish can be made tosuffer for violently patriotic lean- 
ings. Lamprecht explains: “The Jew, in general, is a conserva- 
tive. But he can’t be if the conservatives are anti-Semites.” 
Lamprecht explains; the reader is prepared to reform. 

In 1934 and 1935 six novelists entered the lists against the Hitler 
type of anti-Semitism. Three resorted to the revealed type of 
propaganda, slaughtering the enemy openly, face to face. Three 
used the concealed form already observed in Feuchtwanger and 
Lamprecht. Let us watch the fanfare of open warfare first. 

Heinz Liepmann in Murder—Made in Germany” (1934) intro- 
duces the reader immediately to the harshest aspects of anti-Semi- 
tism: persecution of school children; newspaper censorship; 
journalistic incitement to the murder of the Jews; Goebbels’ radio 
speech announcing the embargo; anti-Semitic, signs on the stores; 
physical torment and murder. The reader is stunned by the pre- 
tense of the Storm Troops when for a laugh they empty their 
guns into the air instead of into the back of the Jewish cook. The 
reader is sickened by the welts left by rubber truncheons on the 
back of a man whose “skin . . . rose like a balloon.” But the 
reader is in no way satisfied. For the author has not troubled to 
acquaint us intimately with the men who suffered at the hands of 
Hitler. The author has not used any psychological insight into 
the mind of the reader; he has done all the reproaching himself, 
leaving the reader no opportunity to draw his own deductions. The 
result is a novel which makes good propaganda in the way that 





Regiment Reichstag; the fight for Berlin, January, 1910, translated by Basil 
Creighton, London, Constable, 1932, 283 pages. 
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pamphlets and editorials are effective. The reader shakes his 
head in dismay. But his final thought is probably, “How far off 
I am from all that. I am still intact. Does it matter that a cer- 
tain Stefan P. whom I really don’t know at all was, unjustly 
murdered? But Martin Kruger, with whom I lived for months, 
his destiny moves me; for it might be mine.” 

In an incoherent novel dealing with Nazism and Communism, 
Edward Dahlberg makes the same mistake as Liepmann. He 
tells the reader too much as far as the necessity of actual reform 
is concerned, and too little about his protagonist. Those Who 
Perish (1934) is a hash of ideas about Zionism, cretin children 
and pro-Nazi demonstrations in New Jersey. Employing word 
pictures that frequently remind one of exercises in the avoidance 
of cliché, Dahlberg arrives at the interesting idea that the Jews 
“are saving their own necks by joining with those who are of so- 
called inferior races and on the debit side of our system.” We 
shall return to this amalgamation of the Jewish problem with 
Communism later on. Unfortunately, after Regina has arrived 
at this belief, she commits suicide to the tune of an extra which 
is brawling the revolt of the Nazi Storm Troopers. 

Ernst Glaeser chooses to trace in The Last Civilian” (1935) the 
development of Nazism in the little town of Siebenwasser. Ger- 
hard Trager’s Sport and Defense Society evolves into soldiers of 
the Leader under the S.A. The reader is briefly informed of the 
Reichstag fire and the rise of Hitler to the chancellorship. Through- 
out the novel there is a chorus of responsive reading: “Who eat 
the butter from our plates? The Jews. Who grind down the 
peasants and steal the cattle from their sheds? The Jews! Who 
have all the big jobs in the government? The Jews!” The au- 
thor’s method is like that of Liepmann and Dahlberg, revealed. 
He exercises no suggestive restraint, but makes quite evident that, 
the world being out of joint, there is a definite way to set it right. 
In so far as Glaeser makes the emotional basis of Nazism under- 
standable, he does a good piece of work. Jiirgen Winkler really 
does die a hero after having converted many Communists to Na- 
tional Socialism. On the other hand, Hanns, who begins as a 
staunch devotee of Hitler, weans himself from the Nazis by doubt, 
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love, and finally suicide. The boy kills himself at the historic 
moment when Hitler is announced Chancellor. Though obvious, 
the symbolism here is a little more logical than in Dahlberg’s 
novel. 

Having briefly noticed those writers who cry “Down with 
Hitler!”, let us turn to the more subtle art of the three writers 
who refrain from appending a didactic fourth act to their works, 
and use the method of “concealed” propaganda. 

L. C. N. Stone in German Family (1934) does not voice his con- 
demnations; he simply explains conditions in Nazi Germany. Nor 
is he content with sketching events as Liepmann does, detached 
from the lives of characters whom the reader knows. The author 
details the life of a family in Germany before, as well as during, 
the Hitler régime; and so integrates political background with 
character and story, that one feels here a real historical perspec- 
tive. For, to be significant and vital, political change should not be 
insolated from the life of an individual. When Franz von Sturm 
tells Grete that, since he has become a Nazi, he must retract his en- 
gagement to a Jewish girl, the tragedy is personal as well as po- 
litical. The background of economic strife is never treated as a 
distant back-drop, but always as material pertinent to the lives of 
characters the reader has grown to know. The third method em- 
ployed by Stone is as artistically valid as the two we have ob- 
served. The reader is not suddenly introduced to the inquisitorial 
chambers of Germany, but sees the development of the terror 
gradually, as it actually did appear to its unaware victims. Then 
also the emotional nature of a human being is such that it is more 
readily moved by trivial humiliations than by wholesale torture. 
More touching by far than large-scale holocausts is the mortifi- 
cation of Otto, the old pantaloon, when he is forced to go through 
the streets stripped and placarded with a notice to the effect that 
he will never again complain of Christians. When Helmuth re- 
ports his mother’s death and is greeted with the remark, “So you 
have come to report another old Jewish carcase? . . . Well, it all 
goes to save us a bit of trouble. One Jewish head the less to con- 
cern ourselves about when they all start rolling in the glorious 
days of the Third Reich”, then this comparatively innocuous 
statement shakes the reader more profoundly than any of Hein- 
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rich Mann’s details of brutal floggings in concentration camps. 
Finally, there is no “all or none” in this book. Ludwig is persecuted 
in school but Jimmy Hirsch is accepted. Such sporadic injuries 
are more comprehensible to a reader than the fantastic exodus of 
Bettauer’s novel. Ludwig’s harassment is more terrible just be- 
cause there are others who escape it; it becomes more effective 
than ever when we know the boy well, having lived with his 
family over a long period of time. 

In The Oppermanns” (1934) Feuohtwanger uses the first two 
methods discussed in the account of Stone’s novel. Outside of 
philosophizing to the effect that “in Nationalist Germany there was 
no worse crime than the profession of reason”, he allows the reader 
to draw his own conclusions about the necessity of annihilating 
Hitler, and he acquaints the reader with his characters before 
they are ruined by the economic debacle. Here, too, politics are 
integrated with the lives of people whom the reader knows and 
admires. The solidarity of this “typical” German family, with its 
catholic interests, its religious emancipation, its patriotism, is in- 
delibly painted. Having known Berthold, the student, we suffer 
when his scholastic humiliations lead him to suicide. Having seen 
Gustav under brighter skies, the reader feels something more per- 
sonal in his flight and ruination than in the statistical reports of 
Liepmann’s Murder. The disintegration of this family “which 
three generations in Berlin and three times seven generations of 
them in Germany had built up” makes the reader tremble against 
the disintegrating force. For the reader knows the family, and 
sees it interacting directly with society. 

In Blood and Tears (1934) Balder Olden employs the effective 
method of attacking Nazism from within the very camp of the 
Nazis. Glaeser used this technique partially, but shifted the point 
of view to that of the American visitor, Bauerle. In Olden’s novel 
it is Riimelin, the devout Hitlerite, who gradually sees through 
Nazism. He unwittingly betrays the Jew Naumann who had ex- 
pressed his suspicion that the Communists had not caused the 
Reichstag fire; he visits the concentration camp at Oramnienstein; 
he hears the diabolic suggestion of Schnierwind to dole out anti- 
Semitism as an “emergency ration”, and finally Riimelin himself 
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relinquishes his hopes in Hitler and is slain for the recovery of his 
intellectual integrity. This method of attack from within the 
enemy camp itself is a late and extremely effectual propagandist 
device; it presupposes no prejudice, but allows the Nazis simply 
to stand on exhibition. 


IV. 


In 1933, a year before the succession of fictional attacks on 
Hitler anti-Semitism, the translation of Jacob Wassermann’s 
autobiography began the long line of memoirs, available in Eng- 
lish, about Nazi Germany. Wassermann’s work differs from the 
succeeding autobiographies in that it is less involved with journal- 
istic reports of atrocities than with the philosophic question of his 
Life as German and Jew." Wassermann believes that if a single 
individual can synthesize the elements of Germanness and Jewish- 
ness, then the phenomenon is attainable by many. The factor 
cleaving the two elements is not faith (for Wassermann was no 
believer), is not blood (“for who is competent to judge blood?”). 
It is true that many Jews have become “Germanized”. But there 
is a barrier separating the Jew as Jew from the Jew as German. 
It is the barrier, according to Wassermann, of German hate. “They 
want a scapegoat. Whenever they are badly off, after every de- 
feat, in every difficulty, in every trying situation, they shift the re- 
sponsibility for their distress upon the Jews.” And so, Wasser- 
mann reveals his propaganda: “What can be done?.. . First take 
the whip away from that savage.” 

A year later, Ernst Toller” confronted himself with the same 
question of how much of himself “was German, how much Jewish.” 
He skirts the problem more widely than Wassermann, but his 
reply has a certain rhetorical effectiveness: “If I were asked 
where I belonged I should answer that a Jewish mother had borne 
me, that Germany had nourished me, Europe had formed me, my 
home was the earth, and the world my fatherland.” It is the 
reply of one who from his experiences in the war, in strikes, and in 
prison, has developed an international consciousness, and is not 





“Translated by Salmonea Neumark Brainin, New York, Coward-McCann, 
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In J Was a German, translated by Edward Crankshaw, New York, W. Mor- 
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prepared to stake all of his mental activity on the problems is- 
suing from one small portion of the globe. 

The series of memoirs in 1935 approach the Hitler régime from 
more direct experience. Their method throughout is exposure and 
revealed condemnation. Having suffered for various reasons at 
the hands of the Storm Troops, they offer journalistic accounts of 
what they have seen, and suggest, in curses loud and deep, that 
the whip be taken from the savage. 

As a Democrat, Lilo Linke in Restless Days: 4 German Girl’s 
Autobiography (1935) stamps with outspoken disapproval the 
Nazi reactionaries. The Jew-as-scapegoat is a leit motif of her 
recollections. The Jews are accused of weakening the German 
soul with modern music, of exploiting the distress of the middle 
classes, and generally following careers of “blood-suckers from 
the Stock Exchange”. To some extent Miss Linke has realized 
the effectiveness of interrelating changing economic and political 
conditions with personal life, for she always correlates her own 
emotional and intellectual development with her background of 
war, revolution, and National Socialism. At times she makes the 
former loom more predominantly than the latter, and so falls into 
the error of recounting her varied love-life, which, though it de- 
rives from her associations with various political groups, is irrele- 
vant and insignificant. On the whole, the point of emphasis in the 
book is the Nazi attitude toward the Reds rather than toward the 
Jews, and the writer’s position that of a Liberal condemning 
openly the less liberal. 

Stefan Lorant’s memoirs” of incarceration in a concentration 
camp are interesting because Lorant is neither a Jew nor a Com- 
munist. His arrest proceeded because he edited a weekly non- 
political paper which the National Socialists wished to control. 
His method is disclosure of prison conditions and direct statement 
that such conditions must not continue. The anti-Semitism of the 
camp is merely an incidental in the author’s reports of Nazi in- 
justice. We are told of anti-Jewish inscriptions on cell doors, 
printed at the order of the prison superintendent and paid for with 
money obtained by supplying the prisoners with coffee. We are 





“] Was Hitler's Prisoner: Leaves from a prison diary, translated by James 
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also invited to listen to Pastor Schobel’s sermon to prisoners which 
debates the topic, “Was Jesus a Jew?” Christ, the pastor con- 
cludes, “had nothing in common with that covetous, sordid, com- 
mercially cunning, vengeful people.” Having exposed the bar- 
racks of the S. A., Lorant relieves his outraged mind by direct 
invective. 

Perhaps the most effective of the 1935 memoirs is Karl Billing- 
er’s Fatherland. His account of Hitler’s tactics in the Columbia 
prison and the Hubertshof concentration camp is shrewd and 
straightforward. The writer explains the concentration camp as 
a stock company which finances itself on human capital. More 
clearly than in any other memoir, we see the SS guards, the filthy 
food, “examinations”, blackjacks, coops, forced labor. Although 
the author’s viewpoint is that of a Communist, and therefore he 
notes more especially the Nazi attitude to the Reds, he evidences 
the persecution of the Jews very neatly in one compact con- 
versation: 


What are you here for? 

I don’t know. 

Jew? 

Yes. 

And you don’t know what you’re here for... . 


And after the exposal, comes the condemnation. But the failing 
of most memoirs lies in the fact that they do not trouble to de- 
lineate the life of a character in full detail before that character 
is hounded by the inquisition dogs. So it is that the reader is not 
moved greatly when Kirsch is flogged by his comrades after his 
attempted escape. For the reader does not know Kirsch. It is 
still the nature of the human mind to be troubled less by terrify- 
ing disasters than by a more trifling humiliation inflicted upon a 
friend. 


V. 


Ernst Toller has said that “art in its greatest, purest manifesta- 
tions is always timeless; but the poet who wishes to reach the 
heights and penetrate the depths must take care to specify parti- 
cular heights and particular depths, or he will never catch the 
public ear, and will remain incomprehensible to his own genera- 
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tion.”” Probably the writings we have dealt with are not time- 
less works of art. Dealing as they do with confusion and disaster 
in a restricted time and place, under a particular form of govern- 
ment, they will probably be forgotten when that form of govern- 
ment has changed. But if we eliminate from the definition of ‘a 
work of art the requirement of timelessness, we shall find that 
much of the work of the anti-Hitler propagandists is effective not 
only as propaganda, but as art. It is necessary now to determine 
which of the literature we have been considering is most effective, 
and why. Which of these books heightens our consciousness of ex-: 
isting conditions, and moves us from the particular to the general, 
from offence at Nazism to a wider and deeper criticism of human 
life? Feuchtwanger’s Success and L. C. N. Stone’s German Family 
fulfill this obligation of art and propaganda most adequately. The 
farrago of coops, horrible food, house searches, patrol wagons and 
rubber truncheons flashes momentarily before us after we read a 
host of anti-Nazi memoirs. But this phantasmagoria sinks be- 
fore the quieter, more subtle effectiveness of the lesser sufferings 
of Martin Kruger and Otto. In searching for the basis of this 
greater effectiveness, we may deduce five conclusions concerning 
this field of propagandist literature: 


tr. Concealed propaganda is more effective than the re- 

vealed type because it gives the reader the illusion of think- 
ing for himself. The result of this psychological insight is a 
keener spur to reform. Secondly, in its employment of sug- 
gestive restraint, this type of propaganda is artistically more 
valid. 
2. Propaganda is most effective when the political back- 
ground which it attempts to expose is integrated with the lives 
of characters whom the reader has grown to know intimately. 
Artistically a book is complete only when it interrelates ex- 
ternal conditions with the inner life of a character. 

3. An account of the gradual rise of persecution is more 
effective than a sudden introduction cf torture and ignominy. 
Unawareness, trivial mortifications, and finally the full flood 
of horror are the steps through which the reader is induced 
to pity and terror. 

4. Lesser sufferings frequently evoke sympathy more 
readily than reports of butchery. The finite emotional ca- 
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pacity of the human being must be taken into consideration 
by a writer whose purpose is to move the reader through an 
artistic experience to commiseration. 

5. That propaganda is most effective which relates scat- 
tered instances of persecution rather than complete and uni- 
versal martyrdom. Here, the finite intellectual capacity of 
the reader must be considered by a writer who wishes to in- 
duce a union between the reader and the protagonist of a 


As we have suspected, the propagandists who borrowed from 
the traditions of “pure” art are most effective. Suggestive re- 
straint, integration of background with character, understanding 
of the reader’s emotional and intellectual limitations, are all time 
honored qualities of literature. Introduced into the field of 
propaganda, they retain their alchemical potency, turning hatred 


. and invective into forces more subtle and serene. 


VI. 


We have observed the literary reaction to Nazi persecution of 
Jews in Germany. It may be interesting now to examine the re- 
plies of writers to anti-Semitism in other countries. As is to be 
expected, each nation presents its own type of persecution. Hence, 
the literary response to the anti-Semitism of particular nations 
may throw some light upon the nature of persecution in each 
country. Let us make a brief inquiry into these variations on an 
almost universal theme. 

Feuchtwanger observed rather cynically that the Eternal Jew 
was himself an anti-Semite. This attitude is shrewdly analysed 
by Robert Nathan in Road of Ages (1935), in which Jews dis- 
sent among themselves in order to uphold their individual be- — 
liefs. The French Jew is anti-Semitic toward the German Jew; 
the Polish Jews are ready to stone the Reformed American con- 
gregation. “We are taking our quarrels with us,” said David, “as 
well as our hopes.” Though Road of Ages is almost a symbolic 
dream, and like a dream soon forgotten, it introduces us rather 
well to the fact that, though the Jew is a universal phenomenon, 
Jews are at nationalistic odds with themselves. And so, when 
they are not being persecuted by external forces, they take to 
persecuting each other. 
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Albert Londres’ account of persecution in Eastern Europe is 
an unmitigated report of carnage. The Jew Has Come Home* 
(1931) is a jeremiad of the pogroms at Kiev and Lwow, sketched 
in gory detail from the bloodless to the cruel and sadistic phases. 
The author sees the Jewish children of Lwow as “vultures on foot” ’ 
who “roam .. . through the streets looking for garbage . . . their 
heads driven into their shoulders by the hammer of misery.” The 
hatred follows them in Poland, in Russia, in Rumania, even in 
Palestine. For after his journey to Eastern Europe Londres sees 
Zionism as the only possible way out for the Jews—but even 
Zionism is unreliable as a panacea, for at any moment, through 
the machinations of the Arabs, the “National House” may become 
“An International Slaughterhouse”. Thus, when Lewisohn at- 
tempted to explain the character of Shylock,” all he had to do was 
supply this background of persecution that resulted in the “dog, 
Jew”. In Eastern Europe the persecution is recorded without any 
intricate psychological effects upon the Jews. They are killed or 
converted or exiled. The problem is no more subtle than that. 

We find the same conditions recounted in some of the novels 
dealing with pre-Communistic Russia. Boris Dimondstein in The 
Call Within (1929) whittles the story down to a simple account 
of persecution and revolt. Lydia must procure a yellow ticket be- 
fore she may enter Petersburg. Abraham is attacked for his agi- 
tation at the Duma. Rasputin endorses the assassination of the 
Jews. A more memorable tale of persecution is told in Irving 
Fineman’s Hear, Yie Sons (1933). Who can forget the tale of 
Dmitri Vassilevitch who, kidnapped and forced to serve for twen- 
ty-five years in the Czar’s army, “was like a Russian masquerad- 
ing”? Joseph, the Talmud scholar, finds no freedom in this land, 
and betakes himself to a certain fabulous city in the West where 
it is said the Jews are free. In the same year that Fineman turned 
. his thoughts to the past Sholom Asch lifted his eyes to the Russ- 
ian present and suggested in Three Cities (1933) that the per- 
secuted Jew might find balm in a communistic Gilead. 

Since persecution of the Jew has never been so rabid in France 





“Translated by William Staples, New York, R. R. Smith, 1931, 251 pages. 
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as in Eastern Europe, the French writer against anti-Semitism 
can preoccupy himself with more subtle problems. French per- 
secution frequently results in the Jew’s joyous though belated real- 
ization of his Jewishness. There is a long line of French novels 
devoted to the Jew’s awakening to his heritage, through love as 
well as persecution, from Lecache’s work in 1925 to Camille Mar- 
bo’s in 1933. On the other hand, J. and J. Tharaud in La Jument 
Errante (1933) write a disquisition on the psychology of per- 
secution in which they conclude that in earlier days Jews were 
hounded because of their dissimilarity to non-Jews, whereas today 
they are persecuted because of their ability to be assimilated into 
other peoples. Istrati and Jéhouda in La Famille Perlmutter 
(1927) observe that persecution itself is the creator of dissimilarity 
between Jew and non-Jew. Another effect of persecution is. in 
A. H. Navon’s Joseph Pérez (1925), the shame which the Jew 
feels because of his Jewishness. Rosny in La Juive Chrétienne 
(1931) finds the happy outcome of persecution in conversion. And 
Zionism is the solution of anti-Semitism according to Edmond 
Fleg.” In France the propagandists are not caught up in the 
ravages of annihilating persecution, and therefore are able to draw 
from anti-Semitism (even when they observe it in other countries) 
certain beneficent outcomes, whether they be the Jew’s rediscovery 
of himself, the building of Zion, a happy conversion, or a union of 
love. 

In England, it is interesting to note, the principal effect of per- 
secution is the Jew’s own anti-Semitism. Zangwill postulated the 
Jewish trinity: “Englishman, Jew, and anti-Semite. Three in 
one and one in three.”™ Thus Dora, the Jewess in Marc Worth’s 
Walls of Fire (1925), refuses to marry a Jew. Eli, the Dooming- 
ton Jew of Louis Golding’s Day of Atonement (1925), finds con- 
version as the escape from his Hebraism. 1935 witnessed a de- 
parture from this treatment of the subject when Simon Blumea- 
field in The Irom Garden concluded, as did Dahlberg, that the only 
way out for the Jew was through the gates of Communism. The 
author sees the Jewish problem, as Vincent Sheean does, as part 
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of the major problem of capitalism. When workers rule the land, 
Jews will not be pitted against Arabs in a convenient buffer state. 
Persecution and “all that bigotry would crumble away when 
workers ruled the land”. We shall return to this concept in our 
discussion of some of the American writers who treat the subject 
of anti-Semitism. 

The American species of anti-Semitism has appeared more or 
less covertly; hence the peculiarly American terminology of “dis- 
crimination” and “prejudice” which falls into the genteel tradition 
more euphoniously than the brazen designation of persecution. 
Heywood Broun, in his compendium of anti-Semitic anecdotes,” 
has shown, however, that America boasts a goodly proportion of 
“those active and energetic people” who “can maintain prejudice”. 
The petty frustrations of American Jews, resulting from suburban 
anti-Semitism are analysed by Emanie Sachs in Red Damask 
(1927), in which the outcome of insidious American prejudice is 
Gilbert’s persecution mania. On the other hand, Leah Stern in 
I Am a Woman and a Jew (1926) thrives in a new life after her 
experiences of persecution. Like the French writers, the author 
rediscovers her Hebraic tradition after she has become cognizant 
of college quotas, distorted interpretations of Jvanhoe, and the 
mild American form of Jew-baiting. The same story is told in 
Morton Waldman’s The Disinherited (1929), in which Michaelson 
finds himself only after he has witnessed the American filtering of 
Jewish immigrants, and after he has found it necessary to resign 
from his candidacy for the governorship. Only then is he ready 
to carry his flame to Zion. In the same way, Abraham Kupper 
is captivated by Zionism in Elma Levinger’s Grapes of Canaan 
(1931). Max Brod in The Kingdom of Love (1930) chooses to 
emphasize the point that Zionist Communism is the means of sal- 
vaging the Jews, a communism nationalized so that it is of, by, and 
for the Jews. 

Maurice Samuel’s contention™ that there is a fundamental 
duality between Jew and non-Jew, eternal, irreconcilable, leads us 
to the problem of the modernization or assimilation of the Ameri- 
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can Jew. With Samuel, V. R. Emanuel in The Selmans (1925) 
suggests that the modernized Jew is himself the creator of anti- 
Semitism, the “ferment that stimulates strong nations and destroys 
weak ones.” The issue of assimilation is treated by Elias Toben- 
kin in God of Might (1925) from the individual point of view of a 
single intermarriage, in which the participants discover that they 
are divided by profounder differences than religious ones: “Be- 
tween them was a kind of vendetta—a long standing feud that 
was repeatedly breaking out afresh . . .” Ludwig Lewisohn in 
The Island Within (1928) also used intermarriage as a means of 
revealing the inability of the Jew to become satisfactorily assimi- 
lated. “Many Jews tried to forget themselves and their people in 
the Hellenizing time and in the Germanizing time and again to- 
day in the Americanizing time . . . But most Jews do not suc- 
ceed...” An effect of the Jew’s attempt to “modernize himself” 
is, according to Lewisohn, “the mechanism of the Jewish anti- 
Jewish climax”. And so the Americanized Jew is back with the 
Eternal Jew, the worst anti-Semite of all. 

Parallel with the discussion of these characteristically Jewish 
problems, is the consideration of the Ametican Jew as a single 
element in the major problem of American capitalism. As far 
back as 1918 Elizabeth Hasonovitz™ subordinated the persecution 
of the Jews to the exploitation of workers in general, and found 
their sorrows, together with all proletarian sorrows, on the “altar 
of capitalism”. In her “passionate autobiography” she sings, 
therefore, “the glory of brotherhood, of equality, and love.” Two 
years later Marie Ganz in Rebels” linked the struggles of the 
Ghetto Jews with the rebellion of all the needy. Bitterly she at- 
tacks “the law, the classes that it served and protected and the 
police who enforced it so mercilessly.” Though she believes that 
the poor will always be with us, she sees a light beyond. A more 
crystallized message, together with more colorful pictures like that 
of the organ grinder, would have made the discursive anarchistic 
ramblings of Rebels more significant. In Lewisohn’s autobiog- 
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raphical essay, Up Stream (1922), he too saw the only means of 
crushing the hypocritical American attitude toward the Jew in a 
revolutionary movement. Despite his present conservatism he 
concluded at that time that “the aim of ultimate revolution must 
be to destroy . . . the herd mind’s hardening into that moral faith 
from which are born persecution and disease and war.” In 1930 
the works we have examined were superseded by Michael Gold’s 
Jews without Money. In this passionate kaleidoscope of East 
Side life, Gold offers tangible evidence that capitalistic America 
is the destructive force operating on all the poor, Jew and non- 
Jew. The sweat shops, the cruel machines of charity, syphilis and 
poverty are the plagues of all the underdogs. With Gold, every- 
one is either a pauper or a millionaire, with shades of difference 
among paupers, but no variations in the type of millionaire; per- 
haps for this very reason he is able to paint in such broad lines the 
East Side section of society reflected through the eyes of a boy. 
Louis One Eye, Nigger’s tailor father who “flashed in and out, 
sewing a millionaire’s coat, and scenting it with the perfume of 
pauper’s cancer”, Mr. Zunzer the landlord, the whores who can 
pay their rent promptly,—all are here, themselves, the East Side. 
And because he wins the reader’s interest by his mass of inexor- 
able evidence, the reader is sympathetic with Gold in his single, 
concluding plea for the workers’ revolution. Unlike Gold, Henry 
Roth in his novel, Call It Sleep (1934), exposes the life of the 
East Side Jew without any revealed propaganda. But however 
unaware his protagonist may be of the need for rebellion, the 
reader is not unaware, and throughout understands that it is his 
social background that makes David the boy he is. The inti.ni- 
dation of David’s mother by her husband, the complete immersion 
of David in his mother, are psychological problems, but the 
reader understands that they are integrally related with the social 
and religious life which this family lives. Outside of the fact that 
David awakens from his electric shock during a speech that holds 
out the bait of proletarian revolution, the propaganda in the 
novel is completely implicit. Helen Woodward in 1935 turned 
back to the autobiographical form of Gold and Hasanovitz to 
deliver the same message, that the Jewish problem is inherent in 


the capitalistic problem. However, the absence of “dirt and de- 
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pravity” and of revolutionary zeal distinguishes it from other books 
of the type. The radicalism of the memoir is mainly that of the 
author’s father, a muddle-headed, noble idealism. The author 
herself does not think through any economic issues, and it is gross 
fabrication to state, as Stolberg does in his advance notice, that 
the book explains “how our skilled craft unionism began.” Strikes 
occur intermittently throughout the author’s childhood, but she 
seldom troubles to analyze them from an adult viewpoint. 


VII. 


Glancing back over the non-German works attacking anti-Semi- 
tism, we may observe two distinguishing features in the technique 
of the writers. Certain works, such as those of Londres, Dimond- 
stein, Hasanovitz, and Ganz, employ the devices of exposal and 
passionate resentment. Of the writings resorting to these means 
of propaganda, only two stand out: Fineman’s Hear, Ye Sons 
and Gold’s Jews without Money. But it should be remembered 
that Joseph’s impassioned tale of persecution under the Czar is 
effective not b- -ause of its vehement invective, but because Fine- 
man has taken pains to make Joseph, the boy “nourished on the 
ineffable words of Torah and Talmud”, carrying within himself 
“the Jewish burden of opprobrium and suffering in exile”, a lov- 
able character. It is as much because the reader cherishes Joseph 
as because of the horror of his youth, that the reader is per- 
sonally involved in his sorrows. And as for Gold’s autobiography, 
it should be noted that the propaganda is not revealed throughout, 
but that a passionate condemnation is voiced only after the au- 
thor has laid the groundwork of East Side life. In Doob’s termin- 
ology, this type of propaganda would be called “delayed revealed”, 
since it expresses the necessity of reform only after a fairly ob- 
jective analysis of conditions which make reform imperative. 

The second type of propagandizing, to be observed in the French 
novels and a few others, relies upon more dispassionate philos- 
ophizing to arouse the reader. In this division two works pre- 
dominate for their masterly control of subject matter: those by. 
Lewisohn and Roth. Tine former has managed the difficult con- 
cept of Jewish assimilation in such a way that the reader is dis- 
turbed and finally terrified by the author’s clear perception and 
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gentle handling of this theme; and Roth, as we have seen, incites 
the reader to a stirring consciousness of the necessity of reform by 
propaganda which is at all times. implicit. These observations 
seem to corroborate the conclusions deduced from the writings on 
German anti-Semitism. Propaganda that is concealed or implicit, 
less impassioned, more careful in laying a groundwork before pro- 
posing a message, seems to be more effective than sudden exposals 
and noisy resentment or denunciation. 

The Marxist critic, who refuses to gather fruits from the 
“purist” side of the fence, will denounce the present writer for 
favoring propaganda which is more covert to that which is re- 
vealed, and thus attempting to impose upon propagandist litera- 
ture the doctrines of “bourgeois aesthetics”. However, it should 
be considered that to date no writer who propagandizes against 
anti-Semitism, unlike certain Communist writers, has developed or 
even attempted to create any new formal structure in which to 
house his ideas. Therefore, since the writer opposed to anti- 
Semitism has adopted for the time the traditional novel or me- 
moir form—which is in itself a compromise with “bourgeois aes- 
thetics”—he must be equally prepared to cater still further to the 
bourgeois tradition by inducing rather than impelling the reader 
to listen to him. We presume that it is not for the Marxist Jew 
that these writers have condemned persecution, but rather for 
the bourgeois Jew or non-Jew who has the need of being re- 
educated. Therefore, until a new form has been evolved, it is both 
politic and effective for the propagandist against anti-Semitism to 
compromise not only with the formal literary tradition, but with 
the need of his readers to be wooed rather than coerced into 
thoughtful resistance. 


















by William S. Knickerbocker 


SHAKESPEAREAN EXCURSION 


Wao Wrote 2 anv 3 Henry VI? 


HAKESPEARE’S eight English history plays’ have been — 
S separately studied by scholars, with the result that the the- 


matic unity of the entire cycle has been ignored (with whatever 
light it might throw on the individual plays), and attention de- 
flected to the authorship of the three Henry VI plays: the first of 
the cycle to be written or adapted. If these eight plays constitute, 
as I think they do, an Elizabethan cyclodrama (comparable to 
Hardy’s The Dynasts as a recognizable modern analogy), they 
reveal in their sustained movement a medieval tragedy motivated 
by the theme of “the Fall of Princes” which strongly supports the 
traditional belief that even the earliest written of the series (the 
three parts of Henry VI) were by Shakespeare: a tradition ac- 
cepted until the eighteenth century. The obstacle caused by the 
“multiple-authorship” guess of the Henry VI plays must be met 
because it remains a pons asinorum for any one who proposes to 
point out the aesthetic significance of the whole cycle. Hence, 
this Shakespearean excursion. 


I. 


In July, 1912, Professor Tucker Brooke of Yale University at- 
tempted to establish, chiefly by internal evidence, the work of the 
various hands which put together the Second and Third parts of 
Henry VI. He believed that the speculations of earlier scholars, 
and their failure to discover an adequate literary test to prove 
their assertions, had stifled “inquiry during the last thirty-five 





1Richard II; 1 and 2 Henry IV; Henry V; 1, 2, 3 Henry VI, and Richard III. 
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years.” Noticing five theories offered by his predecessors, Mr. 
Brooke cleared the ground for his own “literary parallel” method 
of supporting Farmer and Malone and said: 


Thus critical investigation during nearly a —t had 
travelled a circular path. Miss Lee, in 1875, guided by in- 
dependent research, occupied approximately the same vague 
position taken by Malone before 1800. It is not surprizing 
that this relative failure to advance, in view of the careful 
scholarship and indubitable earnestness of the various investi- 
gators, should have discouraged further effort. It may be 
believed, however, without excessive temerity, that the dif- 
é ficulties encountered arose less from inherent lack of evidence 
than from the preoccupation of all the critics with one at- 
tractive, but unproductive, aspect of the question. 


So far, so good! Notice, however, the bold petitio principii in the 
sentence which immediately followed and which I have italicized: 


The direct approach to the mystery of the authorship of 
2 and 3 Henry VI from the side of Shakespeare’s concern in 
the plays offers little secure foothold for the critic. Those 
writers who, like Knight, Halliwell, and White, attempted to 
prove Shakespeare’s exclusive partial interest in the ante- 
cedent plays of the Contention and True Tragedy seem by 
all the best evidence to have been upholding a theory with 
no basis of fact; and they unconsciously distorted the real 
truths in order to render this preconceived fiction tenable.’ 





"Professor Brooke catalogued the five different theories proposed for the au- 
thorship of Second and Third Parts of Henry VI which exercised Shakespearean 
analysts during the 19th century. Edmund Malone, after assigning the plays 
to Peele and Greene, accepted ‘Dr. Farmer’s theory that Marlowe had written 
them. Charles Knight (Pictorial Shakespeare, 1839) “sentimentally” assumed 
them to have been entirely by Shakespeare. In 1843 J. C. Halliwell (later, 
Halliwell-Phillips) suggested that the originals upon which 2 and 3 Henry VI 
were based were lost and that the Contention and True Tragedy incorporated 
Shakespeare’s first additions to the originals. In 1859, Richard Grant White, 
in his Essay on the Authorship of Henry VI, claimed that all passages in the 
Contention and True Tragedy corresponding to those in 2 and 3 Henry VI were 
Shakespeare’s original work while the rest (or rejected material) was by Greene, 
Peele, and Marlowe. In 1875-6, apd pi Lee (On the Authorship of the Sec- 
ond and Third Parts of Henry VI their Originals) argued that Shakespeare 
had no part in the Contention or True Tragedy; that “Marlowe and Greene and 
possibly Peele were the authors”; and, further, that it was not unreasonable to 
——— > ag Marlowe collaborated with Shakespeare in the “revised” 2 and 3 

enry VI. 

"Notice Mr. Brooke’s unquestioned assumption that the Contention and True 
plage. were “antecedent” to'2 and 3 Henry VI. This is Mr. Brooke’s “nigger 
in the woodpile” and will continue to be until the current question of good and 
bad Quartos is settled. If Mr. Peter Alexander’s argument that the Contention 
and True Tragedy are “bad” Quartos be indisputably established, then Mr. 
Brooke’s “preconceived fiction” will also be seen to be “untenable”. 
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Critics of the opposing group expended far more care upon 
the disproof of Shakespeare’s authorship than tee! the dis- 
covery of the actual writers. 


Mr. Brooke’s brochure, The Authorship of the Second and Third 
Part of King Henry VI' attempted to prove that Marlowe and not 
Peele or/and Greene—certainly not Shakespeare !—was the au- 
thor of the original plays of which the Contention and True 
Tragedy are Shakespearean revisions. Three definitely stated 
convictions underlie Professor Brooke’s essay: 


1. The implausibility of Shakespeare’s exclusive right to the 
Henry VI (2 and 3) plays in all their phases and parts 
(“which”, said Mr. Brooke, “contradicts all the proba- 
bilities” and which has been rejected by all writers on 
the subject.) 

2. Marlowe was the author of much or all of the best poetry 
in the Contention and the True Tragedy: a conviction 
which, asserted Mr. Brooke, “has been at least vaguely 
accepted by all writers on the subject for many years” 

. and that 

3. The Contention and True Tragedy were Shakespeare’s 
sources for 2 and 3 Henry VI which he appropriated and 
incorporated into those plays. 


Mr. Brooke’s intention was “to attempt an investigation of the 
extent and nature of the alterations introduced by Shakespeare . . . 
that some light may be thrown upon the character of Shakespeare’s 
style and method during his earliest period.” Lacking a summary 
of conclusions, the essay succeeds in its intention only by incidental 
comments which reveal Shakespeare as an immature dramatist 
who did not improve upon his sources while considerable light is 
thrown upon Marlowe. 


“It is quite possible,” wrote Mr. Brooke in ending his essay, 
“that injustice is done to Shakespeare in the study of these 
parallels. The reviser, working upon materia! so homogeneous 
and so firmly moulded, was necessarily at a disadvantage. His 
failure to preserve the tone and purpose of the original quickly 
rise to convict him. But where he may have succeeded in 
maintaining or improving the decorum of Marlowe’s con- 
ceptions, his additions are less easily distinguished from the 





‘Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, July, 1912. 
Vol. 17, Pp. 141-211. The Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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earlier matter . .. The very traits upon which Shakespeare’s 
unapproachable superiority was founded—his broad, im- 
partial view of human character and his wealth of poetic 
fancy—make his earlier style appear diffuse and muddy com- 
pared with the forceful clarity of Marlowe’s more restricted 
outlook.” 


Il. 


Mr. Brooke’s proof rested on two primary assumptions which 


I think are open to investigation and may turn out to be, indeed, 


glaring instances of petitio principu: (1) that 2 and 3 Henry VI 
were later and expanded forms of the Contention and True 
Tragedy and (2) that both these stages of composition rested ul- 
timately on a lost “original play” by Christopher Marlowe. Mr. 
Brooke’s essay is not convincing because of these fallacies. A 
subjective element in Mr. Brooke’s argument is observable in his 
aesthetic preference for the Contention and True Tragedy over 
2 and 3 Henry VI as indicated by the passage quoted above from 
his conclusion. Unable to account for non-Marlovian elements 
even in the Contention-True Tragedy versions, Mr. Brooke 
reached almost an ecstatic and mystical state in contributing the 
solution that “there is a practical certainty of contamination of 
Marlowe’s text” in the Contention and True Tragedy; thus he 
subjectively claimed a knowledge of a non-existing script which, 
of course, is beyond objective confirmation and verification, ex- 
cept by what Professor Brooke might call “logical deduction”. 
Now, “logical deduction” or presumed inference may be prag- 
matigally useful, even if it fails in its announced intention or pur- 
pose, if, in the parade of its evidence and reasoning, something else 
is establishe¢. Mr. Brooke’s chief contribution was his list of 


passages of the Contention and Trye Tragedy corresponding - 


(sometimes only very remotely!) with passages in Marlowe’s plays, 
principally Edward II and The Masssacre at Paris. Since the 
exact dating of Marlowe’s plays is not known, Mr. Brooke as- 
sumed their priority of composition and thus made his case ready 
to hand. “Those who assign 2 and 3 Henry VI to Marlowe, on the 
evidence of Professor Brooke’s list of quotations, are bound,” 
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wrote Mr. Peter Alexander’, “if they wish to present a complete 
or consistent case, to pass from play to play until they have gone 
the round of nearly every dramatist of that time . . . nothing less 
is required of those who assign 2 and 3 Henry VI to Marlowe on 
the strength of Professor Tucker Brooke’s list of parallels.” 

Ignoring Mr. Brooke’s labored efforts to produce external evi- 
dence to substantiate his notion of the Marlovian authorship of the 
Quartos before “their contamination” (“Respecting the positive 
determination of authorship . . . there is nothing in this evidence 
which at all approaches proof”, he says on p. 152), I think that the 
vulnerable spot of his thesis is his reliance on his hypostasised in- 
ternal evidence of the plays themselves: (1) Plot; (2) Character- 
portrayal and (3) Metrical evidence. 

Assuming as given Shakespeare’s lack of ability to write a unified 
and sustained play like that in the Contention and True Tragedy 
and assuming also that there was only one Elizabethan who could 
at the time they were published (and that playwright, Marlowe), 
Mr. Brooke established his case. By arguing from the nature of 
Marlowe’s genius as revealed in his plays and emphasizing Mar- 
lowe’s power in stressing and concentrating upon one tragic note 
“in an age when the drama was almost universally inclined to 
excessive range of mood and subject”, he proceeded to identify the 
Contention and True Tragedy as Marlowe’s because the latter 
are characterized by this quality of unity and intensity of mood. 
In my précis, I am aware that I shall be accused of emphasizing 
unfairly the ad circulo nature of Mr. Brooke’s reasoning but I 
refer logicians to his pages 150 to 154 to check my synopsis. The 
continuity of the Contention and True Tragedy as a unified plot, 
“the singleness of purpose and feeling, in dramas dealing with a 
particularly chaotic era and belonging to the earliest period in the 
development of the history play” demonstrates, said Mr. Brooke, 
the impossibility of their being Shakespeare’s original composition 
and “could have been the work of only one dramatist known to 
literary history’—namely, Marlowe. Can it be possible that 





*Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III by Peter Alexander. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1929. Pp. 229. Vide p. 148. 


Mr. Alison Gaw raised the same objection. See p. 95 of the Jan.-Mar. 1937 


Sewanee Review where I quoted his statement. 
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this kind of reasoning satisfies the exacting minds of Shakespearean 
scholars? 

Mr. Brooke’s second type of internal evidence (character-por- 
trayal) also smacks of argumentum ad circulo but offered more 
difficulties than the first type (of plot unity and intensity) did. 
By showing the similarities of Marlowe’s malignant characters 
with malignant characters in the Contention and True Tragedy, 
Mr. Brooke claims them as evidence of Marlowe’s authorship, but, 
not knowing how to use his device to account for the morally “good 
characters” in the Comtention and True Tragedy, handsomely as- 
signs them to Shakespeare.’ This concession to Shakespéare is not 
disturbing; but when Mr. Brooke asserts that though the Con- 
tention and True Tragedy more nearly conform to “merely re- 
producing history, while Edward II departs from the facts recorded 
by the chroniclers in order to conform to our plays” [viz. Con- 
tention and True Tragedy], one gathers that Edward II borrows 
from the Henry VI plays: a notion that seems to upset Mr. 
Brooke’s applecart. While he admits, and indeed stresses, Mar- 
lowe’s tendency to repeat his own lines and phrases, as well as to 
repeat his own plot situations and characters, Mr. Brooke will 
not concede the possibility of Marlowe’s appropriating or imi- 
tating the work of another playwright, especially an “unknown”. 
My own naive guess in this matter would be that he would be 
more likely to appropriate from an “unknown” than from a recog- 
nized author, if there were any appropriation done at all! Aware 
of the frailty of his argument for Marlowe’s authorship on the 
basis of character-correlations between Contention-True Tragedy 
and Edward II, Mr. Brooke lamely concludes, “Hence, if we are 
unwilling to admit that Marlowe was influenced in Edward II by 
reminiscence of his own earlier productions, we shall be driven to 
the unlikely conclusion that in his most mature play he introduced 
a series of small purposeless imitations of an inferior work by an 
undetermined author.” It is difficult to me, I confess, to see (on 
the basis of the “series of small purposeless imitations” which 
Mr. Brooke adduces on his pages 175 ff) that they are any “less 





“To depict sympathetically and persuasively a great man strong in righteous- 
ness . . . seems to have been decidedly beyond the range of Marlowe’s genius,” 
Mr. Brooke said. 
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small” or “more purposeful” if they are appropriations from Mar- 
lowe’s own earlier work; nor can I see that Mr. Brooke has 
demonstrated in any way that, so far as plotting and character- 
ization go, either the Contention or the True Tragedy is “inferior” 
to Edward II. The question of an “undetermined” or “unknown” 
playwright of the Contention is our question—not Marlowe’s: 
presumably, since that “unknown” was Marlowe’s contemporary, 
Marlowe would have known or would have had better access of 
knowing who he was than we have. And Mr. Brooke’s notion 
of a Marlovian ur-Henry VI appears to be a pure construct of his 
“logical deduction”, anyway. 


ITI. 


The ambiguity involved in this argumentum ad circulo is central 
in the frame of Professor Brooke’s discussion. He discovers in 
the Contention and True Tragedy twenty-eight instances of 
passages which resemble passages in Marlowe’s plays and he uses 
them as proof to demonstrate Marlowe’s authorship of the Quartos 
of Henry VI before they were “contaminated”. In many of these 
passages, the correspondences seem strained to prove a point 
antecedently conceived. The twenty-eight “parallels” are divided 
into two groups: (1) those which indicate that a striking line or 
expression of Marlowe’s is reproduced in the Contention or True 
Tragedy with some alteration; and (2) those which seem to show 
an identity of idea, with some repetition of wording, from Mar- 
lowe’s plays. Close scrutiny of these “parallels”, however, shows 
that most of them are trite either in phraseology or idea. The 
strength of Mr. Brooke’s catalogue of corresponding passages rests 
entirely upon what a reader accepts as “convincing” verbal paral- 
lels, and the apparent belief of Mr. Brooke that the parallels he 
produced are self-evident for their purpose without analysis and 
critical discussion of each. To demonstrate the absence of “par- 
allelism” in most of them would not entirely dispose of his con- 
clusion but would greatly weaken it. 

Those instances which Mr. Brooke has given which cannot be 
accepted as evidence of Marlovian authorship of the Contention 
and True Tragedy though the parallelism is granted are (using his 
numeration) No. 2, 7, 17, 21, and 24 partly. In No. 2, the con- 
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stant in the two quotations is the phrase “fatal is [was] this 
marriage”: the present tense being used in the Contention, the 
past in Massacre at Paris. If it could be proved that the Con- 
tention antedated the Massacre at Paris, the Marlovian authorship 
could not be proved by it, except by an assumption which needs 
a petitio principii—that Marlowe composed the Contention. No. 
7 is a true parallelism between the Contention and Tamburlaine. 
Again, the reference to tigers of Hyrcania in No. 17 may be ac- 
cepted as a true parallelism. In No. 21 the word “victory” in 
the three quotations seems to be the link identifying them as 
parallels, supported by the reference to “wreaths of victory” in 
two of them (one from Massacre at Paris and one from True 
Tragedy.) One of the three quotations (from True Tragedy) re- 
peats with slight alteration another from the same play, proving 
nothing except that the same writer wrote both lines in the same 
play. The only genuine parallelism is in the line “And we are 
graced with the wreaths of victory” in both Massacre at Paris and 
True Tragedy. While there is undoubtedly a parallelism in No. 
24, the use of the idea of the metaphor of card-playing consider- 
ably varies. In the True Tragedy, the idea of a “sharper” (or de- 
ception at card-playing) is employed with the emphasis on the 
search to “steal the single ten”, while another card (the King) was 
“finely fingered from the deck” (meaning that the dealer was out- 
witted by a crafty opponent). In the Massacre at Paris use of 
the card-playing metaphor, there is no out-witting the dealer who, 
possessing all the cards, is advised “right or wrong” to deal him- 
self a King. At best, then, No. 24 is only partially a parallel. 
On the strength of Mr. Brooke’s own concession of the chrono- 
logical priority of composition of the Contention and True Tragedy 
to Marlowe’s Edward II (with which the parallels of the Quartos 
are made) we may dispense with No. 5, 6, 8, 11, 15, 16, 18, 20, 23, 
25, 26, 28 because—except for a petitio principui—they offer absol- 
utely no significance of Marlowe’s authorship. Moreover, Mr. 
Brooke has not demonstrated that any of these True Tragedy and 
Edward II “parallels” are “in the same style” [viz., Marlowe’s]} 
so that to affirm that there is “a poetic identity between the two 
authors” is to postulate an a posteriori. What these instances dis- 
close, in general, is that there is similarity in idea, situation, or 
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phrasing (usually very remote) but only in some of the examples 
any self-evident close approximation (as in No. 6 and No. 11). 

Some of the “parallels” are not parallels at all. In No. 1, the 
parallelism depends upon the word “pierce”. The quotation from 
the Contention speaks of “looks wounding” but “her speech doth 
pierce”, whereas the Dido quotations has eyes to “pearce”. To 
any one looking for repetition of the word “pierce” it may not 
matter whether “eyes” do the piercing or speech, but eyes and 
tongue are not quite the same. Moreover, can it be proved that 
the metaphor of eyes or speech “piercing” is original with Mar- 
lowe or if it can be so proved, was it so frequently used by him to 
constitute his indisputable signature? Certainly, Mr. Brooke has 
not attempted to answer this problem. 

In No. 3, the parallelism in the six quotations given rests upon 
a metaphor of markmanship, with varying targets: in two of the 
quotations, the target is the Crown (one in the Contention and 
the other in the True Tragedy); in another quotation the target is 
the Moon; in another, “honour”, in two (from Edward II) an 
indefinite “it”. In four of the quotations the verb of this marks- 
manship metaphor is the Elizabethan word for “aim”—namely, 
“levelled”; in the other two, the verb is “to hit” and “aim” res- 
spectively. Three of these quotations are from the Contention 
which, according to Professor Brooke, preceded Edward II which 
proves nothing except that the writer of the Contention used the 
metaphor more in that play than Marlowe did in Edward II. Per- 
haps the metaphor was fresh at the time when these plays were 
written, though that seems doubtful to me. In plays involving 
military action the marksmanship metaphor would seem to me to 
be inevitable whatever the target. 

In No. 9, the parallelism exists, I suppose, in the repetition of 
the word “grip” in the four quotations. In three, it functions as 
a verb: in one (Massacre at Paris) as an adjective. Yet each 
quotation has a different subject which “grips the heart”; the first 
has “sorrow’s tears”, the second, “the pangs of death”, the third, 
“anger”; the fourth, “a griping pain” has seized “upon my heart”. 
Three of the quotations are cited from the Quartos and only one 
from an acknowledged Marlowe play, and in that one the expan- 
sion of the idea of the heart being “gripped” is too developed to 
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make it a plausible parallelism to the three from a non-Marlovian 
play. 

In No. 10, the three quotations seem to find their parallelism 
in the repetition of the phrase, “ride in triumph”. In the first 
two (from Contention and Massacre at Paris) “proud chariot 
wheels” makes an additional parallelism. Yet the first is phrased 
in the past tense; the second in the future. When repeated phrases 
suspected of being conventionalized (as both “riding in triumph” 
and “proud chariot wheels” are) the evidence of “parallelism” to 
prove identity of authorship seems feeble because it is forced to 
prove a point. A very real doubt upon the genuineness of this 
particular parallel is caused when one notes that the reference to 
“chariot wheels” in the Massacre at Paris quotation is a classical 
metaphor in a military context; whereas the Contention quotation 
uses the metaphor to refer to a domestic vehicle. 

Mr. Brooke has one of his quaintest parallelisms in his No. 12. 
Three of his four quotations here depend for their “parallelism” 
on the phrase “play the Orator”, though in an additional citation 
(given in his footnote), he notes that Shakespeare used the same 
phrase in Richard III. So, by his innocent footnote, he cancels 
whatever effect his three quotations in the text might have upon 
a susceptible and credulous scholar. The fourth (“To trie how 
quaint an orator you were” from Contention is given simply be- 
cause the word “Orator” appears in it!) 

I admit that I chuckle at Parallel No. 14.. The metaphor of 
wrinkles in the brow (likened to furrows in a ploughed field) is 
carried out in three of the four quotations given. The other one 
(from True Tragedy) omits the reference to “furrows” but has, 
as a substitute, “Kingly sepulchres” which can hardly be identical 
with “deep-trenched furrows”. No exact parallelism of phrasing 
or idea exists between any two of the four examples given as 
No. 14. 

In No. 19, except for the similar references to decapitation and 
the repeated use of the verb “overlook”, there is no parallelism 
at all. 

In No. 22, there is a genuine parallelism (if one is searching for 
correspondences for the sake of correspondences) but one may 
doubt its worth in proving anything in particular because it is such 
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a commonplace and inevitable advice in a Hobson’s choice, (“You 
will do well to grant it then”). This sort of grubbing makes 
American scholarship a joke to people of less scholarship and 
more common-sense! 

Mr. Brooke’s No. 27 is more interesting. In the Tamburlaine 
quotation, the swords, spears, and iron bills of an army are de- 
scribed “as bristle pointed as a thorny wood” whereas in the 
True Tragedy an army is exhorted to annihilate the enemy which 
is likened to a “thorny wood”. The elaborated form of the Tam- 
burlaine is objectively stated in the form of a simile, whereas the 
submerged metaphor in the swift, undefined trope of the True 
Tragedy indicates that the reference to the meaning of the parallel 
phrase, “thorny wood”, was understood by the audience from the 
earlier, Tamburlaine usage: but it proves nothing except possibly 
that the writer of the True Tragedy was sufficiently impressed by 
the vividness of the metaphor to appropriate it for his own pur- 
poses and applying it differently. Why not claim Macbeth for 
Marlowe because of its “Birnam wood” which was evidently 
“thorny”? The very vividness of the metaphor was too effective 
in its simile form of Tamburlaine and probably stuck in the minds 
of all who heard it to bear repeating at length in the True Tragedy 
where it flashes brilliantly ina metaphor. On Mr. Brooke’s theory 


’ - of Marlowe’s tendency to repeat without great alteration his own 
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effective phrases, the very economy of the True Tragedy metaphor 
would argue against Marlowe’s letting it remain in that state. If 
Mr. Brooke had carried his whole study of Marlowe’s rhetoric 
further than he did at the time of the writing of his essay (1912), 
and compared the number of metaphors and similes with those in 
the Contention and True Tragedy he would have discovered a 
marked difference in the prevalence of similes over metaphors in 
Marlowe’s work, and of metaphors over similes in the Quartos. 
Doubtless, though, he would have eased the difficulty by his pro- 
posal that another hand—possibly Shakespeare’s—had “contami- 
nated” the conjectured ur-shrift of Marlowe’s Contention and 
True Tragedy. 

In No. 28, the parallel apparently depends upon the use of 
“aspiring” in three quotations: two from Edward IJ and one from 
True Tragedy. The “aspiring blood of Lancaster” of the True 
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Tragedy is likened to the blood of Lancaster in evaporation in 
Edward II (which is not quite identical in idea: namely, am- 
bition versus physics). The second quotation given (from Ed- 
ward II—“Frownst thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster”) has only 
the slightest verbal parallel in the True Tragedy quotation in the 
adjective “aspiring” but even there, the word is used in the phrases 
“aspiring blood of Lancaster’, whereas in the discarded Edward 
II quotation (“Frownst thou” etc.) the phrase is simply “aspiring 
Lancaster”, without the “blood” reference of the True Tragedy 
quotation. 

Mr. Brooke himself offers some evidence against his own theory 
of Marlowe’s original authorship of the Contention and True 
Tragedy but, strangely enough, he is so firmly fixed in his ante- 
cedent idea that he actually uses it to bolster his notion. Beside 
his No. 3, 9, 12, and 14, he lists fifteen groups of passages rk- 
vealing parallels between various parts of the Contention and True 
Tragedy alone for which, says Mr. Brooke, “the acknowledged 
plays [of Marlowe] offer no suggestion or counterpart.” One 
would suppose that the existence of these nineteen instances might 
have made Mr. Brooke rub his eyes and wonder, remembering 
Cromwell’s exhortation: “By the bowels of Christ, gentlemen, be- 
think ye that ye might be mistaken!” One would suppose that so 
many instances of repetitions in plays by an author whose identity 
is the subject of inquiry (and whose known plays offered no coun- 
terpart) would have caused Mr. Brooke to doubt the soundness 
of what he was trying to prove. Unless, of course, only one 
Elizabethan ever repeated his own lines and that one, Christopher 
Marlowe. But Mr. Brooke—or anybody else—has never demon- 
strated that! So, it is possible that somebody other than Mar- 
lowe wrote the Contention and True Tragedy. Comparing this 
additional group of fifteen exclusively Contention-True Tragedy 
parallels with that first group of twenty-four of mixed source, we 
find the remarkable phenomenon that the almost identical verbal 
parallels of the former contrast strongly with the frequently forced 
parallelism of the latter. The repetitions of phrases and lines within 
the Contention and True Tragedy are decidedly nearer to being 
parallels than those compared with their counterparts in Marlowe’s 


plays. 
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Eliminating entirely the possibility of successful imitation of 
Marlowe, and permitting himself only the necessity of examining 
evidences of plagiarism, Mr. Brooke decides that “it seems utterly 
fantastic to imagine that this writer (other than Marlowe) could 
then proceed to compose from his own mind other lines perfectly 
suggestive of Marlowe and to vary these original lines in precisely 
the manner in which he had varied those stolen from Marlowe.”’ 
On closer examination of “the more conspicuous passages” which 
Mr. Brooke cites (32, 33, 38, 39, 42), the idea of a writer repeating 
himself is not so fantastic as Mr. Brooke seemed to think. In 
No. 32 the marksmanship metaphor of No. 3 is repeated but it 
is distinctively Marlowe’s only if he was the first dramatist to use 
it: but the two quotations given are not parallel in idea or phras- 
ing. In No. 33, there is an exact and perfect parallel, but why it 
is distinctively “Marlovian” is difficult to see since Marlowe never 
used it in any play acknowledged to be his: could it be possible that 
there is something peculiarly cryptic and Marlovian in the key 
phrases of this parallel: “cold news for me” and “fertile England’? 
Again, No. 38 is an exact parallel in idea, but not in phrasing (the 
third line of each quotation varies from the other). The “rubbing 
of strong knit sinews” is the only distinctive phrase of this parallel, 
but again, since Marlowe never used it, one wonders how it or its 
context is “conspicuously” like Marlowe’s. The same objection 
applies to No. 39, with its phrase “repleat with majesty” or “with 
thankfulness”; as well as to No. 42 which, instead of being a par- 
allel in idea, is really an antithesis; the parallelism being only in 
the repetition of the phrase “regal throne”. The longest of the 
parallels (No. 41) is a really remarkable repetition of nine lines 
with interpolations of “quoth she” in lines four and six and “quoth 
he” in line eight of the second parallel which would make it 
fantastic for Marlowe, with all his tendency to repetition, to alter so 
violently. The interpolations are understandable, no less than the 
repetitions, on Mr. Peter Alexander’s claim that both the Conten- 
tion and True Tragedy are “bad Quartos” in which the effort to re- 
construct both plays from memory by two or three actors resulted 
in defective passages. 

To sum up: The total effect of both of Mr. Brooke’s group of 
parallels is the same: they fail decisively to prove or even to sug- 
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gest Marlovian authorship of the Contention and True Tragedy 
as printed for Millington, or of their “lost uncorrupted originals”. 
Since Mr. Brooke had no intention of disproving Shakespeare’s 
authorship, the evidence for that disproof is lacking. - 


Iv. 


Two major difficulties present themselves against the acceptance 
of Professor Brooke’s theory which he did not notice or anticipate. 
The first is the unlikelihood of a Shakespearean revision made of 
a Marlowe play without some protest made by Marlowe, his 
friends, or writers like Nashe, Chettle, or Greene. Since, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brooke’s statement, the supposed Shakespeare revision 
was made before Marlowe’s death in September, 1592, Marlowe 
himself as an “aloof, independent writer” would seem to have 
been inexplicably silent when a “young actor”, comparatively 
immature as a dramatist, was called upon to improve his own 
work and, in altering it, disturbed its general effect by 
rounding it out psychologically and producing in amplifying it 
not a better play but, in Mr. Brooke’s judgment, one not so good. 
The other difficulty lies in Mr. Brooke’s. antecedent assumption 
that Shakespeare could not imitate Marlowe’s dramaturgic power 
in depicting a tumultuously evil, Machiavellian character domi- 
nating a play: yet Mr. Brooke apparently ignored Shakespeare’s 
very achievement in this manner in Richard III, to say nothing 
of Macbeth and Iago. 

The great and undisputed value of Mr. Brooke’s monograph is 
that he clearly brought to focus the best arguments and tests for 
extra-Shakespearean authorship of the Henry VI Quartos, sup- 
porting an accepted scholarly convention. But, by the force of his 
evidence, if not of his reasoning, he reduced that fetish of schol- 
arship to an absurdity without his having such an intention. By re- 
opening the question, he successfully demonstrated the single au- 
thorship and so destroyed the cul-de-sac in which he found the 
question. _He demonstrated that one architectonic mind composed 
the last two plays of the Henry VJ trilogy, leaving the multiple- 
authorship question riddled. His error was to assign the author- 
ship to Marlowe, instead of to Shakespeare, because of Marlovian 
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traces. Why he didn’t assign Richard III to Marlowe with its even 
more striking Marlovian qualities is difficult to see. 

With the publication of Mr. Peter Alexander’s Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI and Richard III and Miss Madeline Doran’s Henry 
VI, Parts II and III, Their Relation to the Contention and the 
True Tragedy® the question of the authorship of the Contention- 
True Tragedy and of their relation to the Second and Third Parts 
of Henry VI was placed on a sounder basis. Both of these scholars 
demonstrate that the Contention and True Tragedy were con- 
structed, adapted, or reported versions of Henry V]—were a by- 
product of the Folio version, even though that version underwent 
some subsequent revision. 


By these Shakespearean alarums and excursions, I have made 
it clear why, in my own further efforts to discuss the eight York- 
Lancaster plays as a sustained monodrama I shall assume the 
earliest plays (the Henry VI trilolgy) as Shakespeare’s, even 
though I gladly admit the great indebtedness I owe to scholars 
from Dr. Richard Farmer down to our own day for suggestions and 
corrections of my own possibly antecedent acceptance of tradition. 





*Umiwversity of Iowa Studies—Humanistic Studies, Vol. IV, No. 4 August 15, 
1928. Pp. 88. 

















by Arthur E. DuBois 


AMONG THE QUARTERLIES 


AccerpTinG AND Reyectinc Kennetu Burke 


T takes courage nowadays to assert that there are civilized 
I persons. Yet I believe that Max Eastman, Heywood Broun, 
and Norman Thomas, an occasional writer for the New Yorker 
or the New Republic, perhaps F. D. Roosevelt, and maybe a 
thousand others, are civilized. On university faculties, though 
they probably let it be known as seldom as possible, there are 
possibly a hundred more. There are you and I and the smiling 
editor of The Sewanee Review. And there is Kenneth Burke, 
author of “Acceptance and Rejection” in The Southern Review 
and “The Critic’s Critic”? whom Charles I. Glicksberg discusses 
in The South Atlantic Quarterly. — 

Mr. Burke suggests one token of the civilized person: he will 
not call an opponent “villainous”; instead, he will cali him “mis- 
taken.” Perhaps he will call him “half-right” even oftener than 
“mistaken.” There are other signs of the civilized person. He 
will not need to say things tentatively, for he will understand the 
mood of civilized conversations, that all matters worth discussion 
are still open for it even though he has said his word or two. He 
will not require all sheep to be black, white, or even spotted. He 
will know that a great deal of acceptance or rejection must end 
short of perfection, in Yes-and-no rather than in Yes or than in 
No. And he will therefore not be like the Russians who could not 
understand Shaw’s refusal to be absolutely for or absolutely 
against them. The civilized person will proceed to conviction 
rather than to coercion, and be sensitive enough to human needs 
in himself ‘or others not to wish to re-make the world exclusively 
in his own image but, on the other hand, not to resist change or 
growth because it is change or because it curtails established 
privileges. 
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The civilized person will assist the fakir to demonstrate that 
2 and 2 equals 3 quite as readily as he will assist the giaour to 
demonstrate that 2 and 2 equalf 5, providing that each acts ac- 
cordingly. He will have in him something of the spirit of the 
pioneer or adventurer, including even a large portion of naiveté, 
a sense of wonder at people, things, and ideas, and a curiosity to 
see them rightside up and upside down. 

The crusader can hardly be civilized and successful as a cru- 
sader—he can be civilized only in his “off” moments. Professional 
people, if they are only doctors or lawyers or clergymen or teach- 
ers, likewise can hardly be civilized. Their fixed viewpoint is too 
rigid, narrow, or smug. The civilized person can not be typical 
of only limited groups. He must be, rather, egregious, eccentric, 
creative. In other words, even to himself he must often seem like 
a fool. Perhaps this is but to say that he will be typical in so 
comprehensive a sense as to be human, not super-human, not 
sub-human, not humanitarian, and not humanist! 

Universities tend to produce uncivilized offsprings especially 
persons lost in the rigmaroles, rituals, costumes, immunities, tech- 
niques, or jargons of their professional or social class. All insti- 
tutions, in fact, have this tendency. Even our language, an in- 
stitution, is studded with words from all sorts of sources to con- 
note disapprobation for the stranger who brings the potter new 
designs, colors, or molds for the pot, Any deviator from an estab- 
lished powerful class or type or mode is a pagan, peasant, heathen, 
vokel, bolshevist, villain, barbarian, gentile, cadet, grisette, snob, 
plebeian, hooligan, vagabond, varlet, vagrant, rascal, wanton, 
pariah, philistine, blackguard, ryot, landlubber, etc. In fact, this 
practice of condescension toward the outsider is so established 
that it is no longer true that sticks and stones will crack the bones 
but names won’t hurt. The regular practice of politicians in and 
out of sessions is to damn an opponent by calling him names. 
One is safe only because one is likely to be called, for better or 
Hearst, fascist and communist at the same time. The academician 
damns a writer by the words “unsound scholarship” if for a 
minute he transgresses beyond footnotabilities or beyond the 
microscopic field in which he has written a thesis and is supposed 
to be a specialist. 
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As a result, persons like Kenneth Burke, repelled by academies 
and privileged somehow to escape their name-callings, are doing 
work which the academicians themselves should do, should have 
done, and possibly could do better. Part of this work is finding 
out what “names” mean. Similarly, Kenneth Burke is prevented 
by this work from doing what would seem to be his peculiar job. 
Meanwhile, the academician is probably a bit ashamed of his de- 
grees, of his journals, even of the fact that registration for courses 
in literature is steadily dropping off. And the Kenneth Burke is 
doubtless a little over-proud or ostentatious of his self-made 
learning. The result is a confusion of tones which ultimately be- 
comes a confusion in terminologies and ideologies and conse- 
quently in acceptance and rejection. 

Mr. Burke has a quick, assimilative, complicated mind, one not 
devoted to trivialities but not above them—the kind of mind 
which we stand to profit most from but which we do most to 
cramp in colleges. It is essentially a creative mind. Though de- 
voted to criticism it is not less creative than the minds of most of 
the so-called “creative writers”. It is especially creative in its 
ability to perceive connections between disparate entities. By 
choice he has worked mainly outside universities, as a critic 
among living writers rather than as a literary historian or philos- 
opher among dead or classical writers. 

Yet even outside universities one feels he has not altogether 
escaped a confinement of mind too, resulting chiefly perhaps from 
an exclusive self-stimulation. There is an appearance of a kind 
of inarticulateness which has nothing to do with want of words or 
ability to use them but which is associable with his own extensive 
but curious reading and thinking. It has something to do with 
the idol of the cave, a status more often forced on one than sought. 
And there is also, consequently, something of the appearance in 
his work of naiveté or dilettantism. 

Mr. Burke is not a dilettante. But as a consequence of a kind 
of loneliness, I suppose, his awareness of previously-undefined 
connections between apparently unlike things seems to work over- 
time: it is as though, having published too little, when he pub- 
lishes a little more he publishes too much. And so, soméhow, he 
trivializes his own work. Mr. Burke will find few peers with his 
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agility of mind. A giant can only condescend to others than 
giants: a Lincoln must wait lonely in the park until he sees a 
Whitman to bow to—otherwise, he must bend. He makes an 
awkward bow when courtesies between tall persons are finally 
possible. 

Anyway, in the course of about thirty pages Mr. Burke speaks 
with something like the authoritative voice of a last word on 
Aquinas, Aristotle, Augustine, Baudelaire, Belloc, Bentham, Bun- 
yan, Blake, Lewis Carroll, Cowley, the Communist Manifesto, 
Darwin, Defoe, Dewey, Dickens, Dostoevsky, Emerson, Empson, 
Gay, Gray, Goethe, the Greeks, Hardy, Hegel, Heraclitus, 
Hobbes, Homer, Wm. James, Joyce, Juvenal, D. H. Lawrence, W. 
Lewis, Machiavelli, Marraux, Mandeville, Mann, Marinetti, Marx, 
Meredith, the Niebelungenlied, Nietzsche, New Testament, Piers 
Plowman, Pound, I. A. Richards, Lola Ridge, Saturday Evening 
Post advertisers, Savonarola, Schopenhauer, Schiller, Shakespeare, 
Adam Smith, Caroline Spurgeon, Spencer, Spengler, J. J. Sweeney, 
Swift, A. Tate, Trotzky, Veblen, Virgil, Wagner, Whitman, Yeats. 
It is not always clear that these references are the most relevant 
to his line of thought at the moment. Meanwhile he does up pro- 
letarian literature, the Agrarians, the Futurists, the feudalists, 
the Hellenists, The Tempest, and some other matters. He serves 
notice who is the greatest living English critic, pauses to point out 
a similarity between poems by Wordsworth and Whitman, and 
in a parenthesis, like a freshman instructor, gives a first lesson in 
composition, to the effect that beginnings and endings are im- 
portant. A kind of burlesque of T. S. Eliot climaxes a serious 
discussion of literary terms. The oxymoronic mingles with good 
and evil, Latin with italicized phrases. Finally, though not mys- 
tical, “Acceptance and Rejection” hardly stops in the grotesque 
short of being comic. 

Despite the rococo manner, “Acceptance and Rejection” is none 
the less a sinewy paper, in which three themes interweave. First, 
poetry is motivated as an act by the author’s acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the world he finds himself in. Literature, hence, is either 
living or equipment for living. Second, literary forms have iden- 
tities resulting from modes of acceptance or rejection—they are 
“frames” of reconciliation or repudiation. It is therefore possible 
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“to bring the classical and romantic modes together”, the classical 
being formal, the romantic having been fairly impatient with, or 
indifferent to, forms in an exclusive concern to take or leave the 
universe. Third, relativism, a Yes-and-no answer to the riddles 
of the world, makes comedy a healthy mode of acceptance-re- 
jection nowadays, especially for Mr. Burke and in criticism. 

Nobody will be disposed, I imagine, seriously to question the 
first thesis unless it be those “pure artists” for whom pure form 
alone is sufficient as stimulation and achievement. Except by 
these I suppose the thesis never has been questioned: literature 
is, and always has been, an act of acceptance or rejection. But 
there is considerable point in reiterating it now, for it re-centers 
literature in the distinguished person of the author using all the 
faculties at his disposal to reduce the chaos he soon finds himself 
in to order. Literature, consequently, is not to be confused with 
such impersonalities as Marxism, Catholicism, or Protestantism; 
nor is it to be regarded, as by the usual literary historian, as un- 
distinguished flotsam drifting senselessly in a time-lined current 
of ideas; nor is it to be identified with techniques or such liter- 
ary forms as the ode or epic which are only consequences or tools 
of a reach-and-grasp instinct. 

Nor is the second thesis questionable: literary forms are 
“frames” of acceptance or rejection, and there is not the disparity 
between the classical and the romantic which we sometimes im- 
agine. But there are confusions involved in Mr. Burke’s de- 
velopment of this thesis, in his definitions and incidental con- 
clusions, even in his original hypothesis that the forms lapsed. 

We are told, for example, that in the romantic era distinctions 
between forms (comedy, tragedy, etc.) broke down, and we are 
advised that this essay will, so to speak, revivify them, identifying 
the functions behind them with the function ascribed by the ro- 
mantics to literature generally. But if under the force of the ro- 
mantic notion that literature is equipment for living the classical 
forms did lapse and if with Mr. Burke we accept this notion as 
valid now, then the only purpose of re-distinguishing the literary 
forms would be to “reject” by means of an escape into an exclusive 
formalism. If this were Mr. Burke’s objective, there would be 
considerable point in charging him with only a kind of cynical 
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nominalism or formalism as Mr. Glicksberg in his criticism of Mr. 
Burke in “The Critic’s Critic” seems inclined to do. Formalism 
seems to me a cart-before-the-horse business, conformative rather 
than informative, and not very important. I don’t believe Mr. 
Burke is guilty of it. At least if he is, in spirit if not in letter, his 
first thesis is im conflict with his second, the distinguished per- 
sonality of the author being sacrificed for the more accountable 
literary forms of tradition. 

Meanwhile, it is doubtful if the literary forms, defined in terms 
of function, ever did break down. Some of them became un- 
available at various times because the mode of acceptance-re- 
jection behind them for various reasons become insupportable, 
not because of any real scorn of form. The 19th-century sonnet 
is equalled only by the Elizabethan, and Victorians and ro- 
manticists did notable things with such forms as the ode, elegy, 
and pastoral. The romanticists wrote tragedy; in fact, it is often 
held against them that they wrote no comedy. 

Their tragedies, however, began to lose such unnatural adjuncts 
as the “noble” hero or the death-ending because more and more 
it was realized that the functions of tragedy and comedy are 
similarly social and effective of an emotional katharsis and that 
such artificial distinctions as the “high” and “low” character for 
each is irrelevant and incompetent. In the Victorian era, as the 
social rather than the personal or individualistic point of view 
came to predominate optimistically and as the species were ob- 
served always to survive the individual (as function survives form 
in Wordsworth, the song, the nightingale in Keats)—under these 
conditions tragedy waned and changed, not because of a distrust 
of form but because acceptance-rejection was principally comic. 
Except of certain types of drama like the Greek primitive, there- 
fore, it is no longer true that tragedy is cosmic, comedy social in 
its treatment of man: both are social or cosmic, with emphasis 
upon the individual in tragedy perhaps, upon the group in comedy. 

It is also true that in the Victorian era, often the two forms 
began to blend into one piece, and audiences were made to laugh 
and cry at once in tragic comedies as the high character became 
lower and the low higher, and as we were concerned with the in- 
dividual and society together. Ultimate results were such plays 
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as Strife or The Hairy Ape. None the less, tragedy still exists, 
and is often recommended purely as such, as in J. A. Clark’s “The 
Middle West—There it Lies” in The Southern Review. When 
tragic comedies or tragi-comedies are written, our impression of 
the separate, though complementary, identities of each is still 
clear as the very names we use proves. Mr. Burke himself still 
recognizes what Meredith was sure about, at least the functional 
identity of comedy. Both tragedy and comedy involve a hard or 
soft emotional acceptance or rejection, expressible understand- 
ingly in tears or laughter as tokens of such emotions as pity or 
terror or as love or scorn. The two forms are distinguished still 
by the kind of emotion played upon (pity versus admiration, 
terror versus hate) and the kind of emotional response provoked 
(laughter or tears) for the sake of acceptance or rejection. The 
lapsing of the literary forms is a myth originating in a loss within 
the forms of only unnecessary habits. 

An additional kind of confusion is fairly wide-reaching in the 
middle part of “Acceptance and Rejection” because Mr. Burke 
seems to be talking about literary forms whereas he is actually 
discussing only the accepting-rejecting function which character- 
izes all literature, which distinguishes some of the forms, and 
which never lapsed. There is consequently a non sequitur from 
the definitions of terms through the hypothesis that the forms 
lapsed to the thesis that the romantic and classical modes are 
reconcilable. Often, in fact, he discusses functions, varieties or 
styles, of acceptance or rejection (as behind the grotesque, the 
sentimental, the burlesque, the satirical, the didactic), which pro- 
duced no literary forms at all. These discussions further confuse 
the issue when he discusses such authentic forms as the epic, trag- 
edy, pastoral, elegy, and especially comedy. 

One is consequently led to suspect that the conflict between the 
first and second themes of Mr. Burke’s article may be as real as 
it is apparent. Whatever discrepancy there may have been be- 
tween classical and romantic modes of acceptance may exist now 
also in Mr. Burke: are you going to condition acceptance in the 
writer, subjectively, or in the form, objectively? One reason for. 
the confusion is more or less irrelevant to the argument, a con- 
sequence of a kind of over-zealousness, of trying to reconcile too 
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much connotatively behind the terms “acceptance” and “rejection” 
in a brief space, not only the romantic with the classical (not too 
closely defined), but also language experimenters (like the group 
behind New Directions) with economic-philosophic experimenters 
(as the Marxists) with impressionists (perhaps Mr. Burke him- 
self) with traditionalists (like several writers for the Southern 
Review or humanists). In being over-connotative the essay be- 
comes too little denotative, approaching the comic beyond the gro- 
tesque. Another reason is that the forms did not lapse but were 
only modified. And Mr. Burke’s argument for reconciling the ro- 
mantic with the classical seems to serve the purpose only of re- 
viving what was never asleep or dead. 

At any rate, the pursuit of names or forms is following a line 
away from the personality of the writer who accepts or rejects, 
and results in losses when the vocabulary of names pursued is 
not exclusive. Pursuing names, the nominalist or formalist, es- 
pecially, loses track of the poor mortal using his faculties as best 
he may to account for his universe beautifully or meaningfully, 
designating (as Mr. Burke suggests) what is good (or evil), true, 
and beautiful. It would seem that beginning with these faculties 
and accounting for such frames of acceptance-rejection as the He- 
braic, Hellenist, humanist, neo-classic, romantic, realistic, Mr. 
Burke might more successfully indicate the healthy relationship 
between the classical and the romantic and at the same time mark 
significant Attitudes toward History. Perhaps he will do so in this 
promised book, but if he does not I invite any editor to give me 
the chance with 25 pages and the title “This and That” or “Yes- 
and No.” 

The difficulty is less that Mr. Burke is mistaken in his con- 
clusion that the classicals like the romantics do accept and reject 
though cherishing literary forms than that the terms of discussion, 
even the mode, are misleading. And there is consequently a sense 
of frustration at the end, as of having accomplished little since 
the approach is not historical, hardly philosophical, and since Mr. 
Burke does not propose, I hope, beginning to write odes for the 
sake of odes or even always discuss literary form when he seems 
to. Throughout most of this chapter of the proposed book, there 
is the false appearance of having a subjective, not orderly, point 
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of view, but of reaching out for some objective standard in forms 
as well as of settling a person by calling him names. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Burke’s discussion of terms is always stimu- 
lating. Notes seem in order. 

The “tragic flaw” is customarily associated with tragedy rather 
than with the epic. In the latter a “tragic flaw” is commonly no 
more than that man and men are mortal: the hero has no peculiar 
Achilles’ heel but simply represents the common theological or 
other notion that all mortals come to an end, often even in their 
dynasties. The Achilles-heel kind of tragic flaw belongs to the 
super-hero of primitive literatures, to which Mr. Burke shows a 
romantic allegiance in the epic and tragedy. Doubtless it is one 
of those artificial tricks which lapsed like the death of the hero at 
the end of tragedy as it was discovered, for example, that some 
things are more tragic than the death of an individual however 
noble or as it was learned that perfection, “Yes” or “No”, is often 
more tragic than imperfection, “Yes-and-no” (see The Egoist). 

In any case, it is interesting to note that like S. Talfourd 
in Jon the Victorians experimented with the notion of a hero in 
tragedy perfect in virtues and therefore invulnerable among men. 
The result was further to emphasize some of the artificialities of 
“classical” tragedy and to invite a “Greek revival”—the hero had 
to die for the sake of tragedy, but a perfect hero could be killed 
only by some super-normal power, as pre-doom: Talfourd had to 
go back to the Greeks for such a supernatural actor in his play. 
In social tragedy, of course, the tragic flaw is no more apparent 
than in comedy. Browning spent a large portion of his career to 
show that the same impulse under differing circumstances may be 
an Achilles’ heel or a Cinderella’s slipper and serve to make per- 
sons heroic or base. His Soul’s Tragedy, properly named, is an 
interesting source of notions about tragedy, its hero being soul- 
lessly base and alive at the end of the play, being dealt with, 
moreover, only from a social, not a cosmic, point of view. 

In short, the subject of tragedy is man, himself perhaps a tragic 
flaw in the universe if seen from any cosmic viewpoint. But 
though tragedy may tend to center upon the individual, comedy 
upon the group surviving the individual, tragedy is not necessarily 
cosmic in its treatment of man or less social than comedy. The 
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“tragic flaw” is only an artificial adjunct of “tragedy” like the 
“noble” character or the death-ending. The tragic mode of ac- 
ceptance-rejection never lapsed, though comedy came into its own 
as its functions were better understood and as optimistic social 
philosophies prevailed. 

Mr. Burke bases his discussion of the epic upon only primitive 
models. It seems to me that as a result he does not discover its 
peculiar mode of acceptance-rejection. The epic exhibits peoples, 
not individuals, represented typically by their hero, under the 
working-out of some law or principle or fate. Masters’ Domes- 
day Book, perhaps not so great a poem, is as authentic an epic as 
The Iliad. Neither tragic nor comic necessarily, the epic has there- 
fore both the social and cosmic directions which Mr. Burke finds 
distinctive of comedy and tragedy respectively. 

Any discussion of comedy is certain to be difficult because the 
word stretches out into the categories of comic forms (as comedy- 
drama, comedy of manners, mock-epic, farce), of comic styles (as 
the satirical or burlesque), and of comic attitudes (as of the wit, 
humorist, or ironist). Any discussion of any of these expressions 
of the comic spirit, of course, is debatable, especially as the long- 
current, originally Greek theory still obtains, that laughter is self- 
exalting and therefore debases the materials it surrounds. 

Mr. Burke seems to accept this theory, mistakenly. He says, 
for example, that humor is the opposite of the heroic. But though 
humor may often invent mock-epics, George Meredith knew 
better. Wit, especially as it vents itself negatively in satire or 
positively in paradox, doubtless raises the witticiser superior to 
his subjects, seeing them at a distance as from a cave of quietude 
upon a hill. Humor, on the other hand, puts on one the level of 
one’s subjects: one can laugh with only one’s peers. Consequently, 
as laughter is near to tears, and as Mr. Burke suggests, humorists 
like W. S. Gilbert easily turn sentimental. Consequently, also, 
as the humorist himself is heroic, so will his peers be: the cosmic 
humorist known to James Stephens, E. A. Robinson, A. Krevm- 
borg, Geo. Meredith, Lucian, and others is heroic. Irony de- 
flates the “comedian” below the level of the incongruities he per- 
ceives, so that he is aware only of likeness and unlikeness between 
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them, not reconciled.’ Instead of having a superiority complex 
as a result of his laughter, the ironist has an inferiority complex. 
Accordingly, in Strafford both Pym and Strafford, opponents, 
are heroic above a laughing Browning. _ 

Mr. Burke seems to me to make satire unnecessarily subjective. 
Significantly, satire has always functioned best im classical eras 
like the 18th century or classical temperaments like Byron’s. Ob- 
viously it must fail to make its point if the standard of judgment is 
not clear, and, this standard is as often objective as subjective. 
Satire and wit are not synonymous: wit may be entirely personal. 
Satire criticizes by suggesting incongruities between an ideal or 
real, accepted mode of behavior and a real, rejected mode of be- 
havior. Usually the standard mode is clear as the general point of 
view of the clsss or group to which the satirist like Pope or Swift 
or Johnson or Juvenal is known to belong. Of course as satire 
grows cosmic in scope and laughs at or with all mankind as in 
Lucian, “The Ship of Fools”, Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, or Swift’s 
Gulliver's Travels, it may appear to make the author lash at his 
own vices or mortality as Mr. Burke says Swift and Juvenal only 





7The more one studies these matters, the more one becomes convinced that 
the superiority-complex explanation of laughter is inadequate in any of its vari- 
ations from Hobbes to Freud. Wits may laugh at, but humorists laugh with, and 
ironists laugh darkly, not inflated but deflated, being neither for nor against. 
Also, one is more and more impressed by Meredith and by Samuel Johnson’s 
definition of “wit”: the sudden detection of occult resemblances between things 
apparently unlike. According to this definition, the comedian is always aware 
of likeness and unlikeness between two or more entities. Here and there, now 
and then have place and time between them. If he loses a sense of likeness or 
unlikeness he ceases to be comic; if he emphasizes likeness, remembering unlike- 
ness, he grows witty; if he emphasizes unlikeness, remembering likeness, he grows 
humorous; if he balances likeness and unlikeness he is ironic. Humor, then, in- 
volves contact but also conflict, a variation from a norm with an awareness of 
the norm, out of which comes perspective (which requires two eyes), according 
to Chesterton an essential of the humorous. Johnson gave his definition of wit 
in several connections, only once as a definition of metaphysical wit or conceit. 
Mr. Burke, of course, is talking of conceits under the term “the grotesque” and 
his own paper illustrates the closeness of the grotesque and the comic. In the 
grotesque, the writer, but not necessarily the reader, having detected likeness 
between unlike things, loses a sense of the unlikeness. Johnson’s definition, 
moreover, accounts for the Elizabethan use of “wit” as practically synonymous 
with “genius”, defined as a mysterious endowment compacted out of many fac- 
ulties operating harmoniously tcgether (synonymous with creative reason or 
imagination, illative sensation, intuition, according to certain usages) or de- 
fined as the creative ability to discover new arrangements or coherences between 
things more or less unconnected before, as the imagination creates humbugs out 
of memories of grasshoppers, butterflies, ants. Mr. Burke has genius of especially 
the latter high variety. 
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do. Yet, none the less satirically, when Swift satirizes Britons in 
Ireland, he is lashing out, not in, and the medley, which is the 
original witty or humorous ‘satire, commonly exhibits large groups 
of persons not conforming to some obvious,. not specially subjec- 
tive, code of courtly or Christian behavior. 

Burlesque would seem to be literary satire, which fails of its 
point if the thing parodied is not well enough known for the in- 
congruities to be apparent. Burlesque, then, is only as internal or 
external as satire. 

The elegy and the plaint are hardly synonymous, Usually the 
plaint is only part of an elegy, and the elegy itself is commonly a 
Positive acceptance-after-rejection of death as a necessary, even 
good portion of life, as in Adonais, Lycidas, In Memoriam, 
When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, Spoon River Anthology. 

One of two types of pastoral seems hardly to illustrate “ironic 
humility”’—the “artificial” like Sidney’s or the “natural” like 


Wordsworth’s Michael. The former probably had no peculiar — 


mode of acceptance-rejection but was simply an elaborately arti- 
ficial manner of representing any number of varieties of philoso- 
phical acceptance-rejection; the latter is often similar, used es- 
pecially to promote the philosophical acceptance-notion that man 
is naturally fine. Like the tragic flaw of epic or tragedy, “ironic 
humility” does not seem specially relevant to Mr. Burke’s pur- 
poses. 

The most stimulating discussions of terms are those of “the 
grotesque” and “the sentimental”. The former is said to focus 
in mysticism, but probably it is truer that mysticism focuses in 
the grotesque but not mystical. The grotesque is useful to the 
metaphysical poet, like Emerson of “The Sphinx”, whose ideas 
are so complicated or beyond-sense that no single or pure image 
can represent them. Monstrating his ideas, the poet has to use 
several images, a medley or a humbug of imagery. Often in con- 
crete, gargoyles, basilisks, phoenixes, chimeras, hydras, minotaurs, 
griffins, sagittaries, rocs, unicorns are consequences which might 
still be useful to an evolutionist, just as strange combinations of 
disparate images, personifications, allusions, distortions are too. 
Of course, the mystic is metaphysical. He hears, sees, feels, 
silences, nothings, white radiances beyond colored domes. He is 
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especially apt to need the humbug or medleyed image because by 
nature he functions with his faculties beyond the sensation of real 
butterflies, grasshoppers, and ants, and uses sense-contacts with 
these realities only in the secondary act of translating his dis- 
coveries. But, after all, the grotesque is only a style, not a form or 
even a function, of acceptance-rejection. The didactic is pro- 
motive acceptance-rejection, also a style. Allegory, then, is a kind 
of grotesque mode of didacticism, a hybrid of styles. 

The sentimental would seem to be a negative acceptance of 
irreconcilable ideas or things, often with tears. The sentimen- 
talist holds over articles of faith from a preceding age as bric- 
a-bric when it is already apparent to others that these articles are 
incompatible with each other. When the sentimentalist discovers 
the conflict as a conflict, if he will relinquish neither article, then 
like Browning he becomes an ironist. Mr. Burke’s illustration is 
good. “For a whole century we got books where the honest com- 
moner triumphed over the vicious aristocrat.” It should be noted, 


_ however, that sentimentality is distinguishable from sentimental- 


ism (a form of naturalism) and that the exponent of the former, 
of whom both Meredith and Mr. Burke have a natural distrust, 


has to resort to tricks like the strawberry-mark discovery of long- 


lost parents to prevent a clash between such sentiments as that 
love conquers all obstacles, marriage is sacred, a man may not 
marry for money, which may seem to hold a loving bastard and 
a princess apart. In the instance given by Mr. Burke, of course 
the commoner and the aristocrat are in conflict but the conflict is 
avoided in the strawberry-mark manner by the tricky introduc- 
tion of the vice-versus-virtue device: virtue, not the commoner, 
wins. } 

Though one may add to or detract from Mr. Burke’s discus- 
sion of terms, the fact remains that they do serve to evaluate cer- 
tae modes of acceptance-rejection and that they do serve to make 

“acceptance” and “rejection” connotative—this pair should be a 
useful addition to the vocabulary of criticism. 

The best part of Mr. Burke’s paper seems to me to be the con- 
clusion, logical from the ambivaliant viewpoint of the whole, that 
criticism should be comic. The comic spirit has well expressed it- 
self in the drama, novel, poetry, music, and painting. It is time 
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critics fell into line. Mr. Burke’s peculiar job as comic critic 
would seem to be that of the editor, the director of theses, or pub- 
lisher’s reader, of the doctor of men of letters rather than of the 
doctor of letters. With ready sympathy and perception, he would 
stand by to assist anybody to his course of acceptance or rejection 
as a result of discovering that 2 and 2 equals 0, 3, 5, 7, 11, 22, or 
anything else. 

Of course we know that two plus two equals four. But repub- 
licans, democrats, socialists, communists, farmer-laborites, dis- 
tributionists, social creditors get different results, and they are not 
all wrong. To understand our “4” we need more of what the 
Jameses called “intellectual larking”, and as this is the adventur- 
ous tone or civilized conclusion of “Acceptance and Rejection” it 
discounts anything unfavorable that may have been said against 
it. It is courageous, creative, civilized. And it will take more 
than Nine Old Men to illegalize these three C’s. 

“Acceptance and Rejection,” moreover, seems to be a type of 
article which it is the peculiar function of the general quarterly 
to publish, since the learned quarterlies busy themselves usually 
with only footnotable, fact-fancying articles, with reachings for 
certainties called “sound scholarship” and therefore with grasp- 
ings of only little documentabilities which don’t matter. The 
Southern Review shares the three C’s with Mr. Burke. 


NOTES 


Published by the International Mark Twain Society under the 
direction of Cyril Clemens, The Mark Twain Quarterly devotes 
its winter number (22 pp.) to A. E. Housman. Composed out of 
short memorials, often trivial, often personal, by such writers as 
Auslander, Laurence Housman, Masefield, Edwin Markham, 
R. P. T. Coffin, W. P. Eaton, F. B. Young, John Drinkwater, 
Frank Swinnerton, Carl VanDoren, Edgar Lee Masters, and many 
others, the number is curiously successful in conveying an impres- 
sion of a human, actual Housman. It is a distinct feat in editing. 
The next number is to be devoted to Chesterton. 
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A curious variation upon quarterly publication is the magazine- 
like annual or semi-annual, like Signatures and like the recently- 
advertised New Letters. The first number of New Directions, a 
third edited by James Laughlin IV, is excellent. There is consider- 
able evidence of inbreeding among the group represented. One 
may wonder at “new” in the title, seeing such old names as Ger-— 
trude Stein, Ezra Pound, Jean Cocteau, Marianne Moore, W. C. 
Williams, E. E. Cummings. But perhaps one should remember 
Make it New: “It is quite obvious that we do not all of us in- 
habit the same time.” Anyway, there is excellent writing here, 
and excellent editing. The experiments with language, and the 
use of the stuffs of sub- or super-consciousness, make the work 
still in advance of its time, novel yet. 


by Marion Canby 
-_‘ APTER HARD SORROW 


Let your spirit rest— 
Darling, this is best! 
It needs so to be quiet, 

_ Left alone a long while yet, 
Lying low and deathly still 
At the bottom of the will, 
Subject to no medicine 
But sorrow’s natural anodyne, 
Rest, that halts the dart of pain 
Up the breast into the brain: 
There is nothing you need do 
Except believe that this is true! 


Meanwhile, the stern and punctual heart 
Shall not fail to do its part, 

With its dark, instinctive bound 
Keeping life-blood on its round 

Life itself will see that death 

Does not steal your spirit’s breath! 
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by Mary Everett 


MAN IN THE MODERN AGE 


OR a number of years American scholars have been issuing 
Bi vedic and surveys designed to measure and define the so- 
cial, economic, and religious trends of our era. Most of this infor- 
mation, to be sure, lies at present interred in heavy and expen- 
sive volumes on library shelves awaiting the slow and cumbersome 
process of dissemination by way of forum and classroom. Still, 
there is now assembled, at any rate, enough specific knowledge 
about this country and the world to stir the plainest citizen to 
somber inquiry regarding his own part and duty in the present. 

Let no one imagine, however, that this natural perplexity of 
the individual is likely to be lessened by poring over learned 
reports. Investigators concerned with the accumulation of fact 
are seldom interested in what constitutes a good life. Their re- 
search is likely to be based only on concrete, calculable data, and 
their energy directed, with amazing success, toward transforming 
the earth, not human nature. Naturally, they have been little 
troubled by that favorite question of the Middle Ages: How is 
a man to find peace in the midst of mortal change? It is a long 
time indeed since the learned in America have burdened their 
minds with so slippery and sinuous a problem as this. 

It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to find foreign scholars 
turning their interest toward matters rather sedulously avoided 
by their American colleagues. Three recent books by Europeans 
illustrate this tendency particularly well: Man in the Modern 
World by K. Jaspers, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Heidelberg; I the Shadow of Tomorrow by Jan Huizinga, Profes- 
sor of History at the University of Leyden; The Meaning of His- 
tory by Nicolas Berdyaev. Each one of these authors is tormented 
by the same question: How can an individual best accommodate 
himself (in the words of Jaspers) “to changing knowledge and 


events . .. to a course of the world which seems in many ways 
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undesirable . . . to pride which aims at universal understanding . . . 
to arrogance [of purpose] and to a feeling of terrible impotence?” 

Now American scholars, as is made plain in a recent compil- 
ation of the essays of Mr. James Harvey Robinson entitled The 
Human Comedy, have been more apt to think of change as pro- 
gress than as decay. This variety of optimism (which has served 
to subdue a continent) is scarcely to be expected from Europeans 
who, in their longer past, have had plenty of reason to doubt 
whether Heaven is actually inclined to smile upon brisk human 
effort. In his film Modern Times, Mr. Charles Chaplin has come 
closer to understanding the European point of view than have 
American scholars in general, or than has Professor Robinson in 
particular. 

It is interesting and suggestive to compare the outlook on life 
evidenced in the first three books mentioned with that expressed 
in The Human Comedy. More, I think, is revealed than indi- 
vidual differences, or than appears on the surface. 


II. 
In the book, Man in the Modern Age, Professor Jaspers con- 


siders, from many angles, a problem that is fast becoming more 
than theoretical to thousands of Americans. He asks: How is it 
possible for a man to retain his personal identity in a world ap- 


parently given over to mass pressures and mass enterprises? “The | 


basic problem of our time,” he writes in the temper of Ortega y 
Gasset, “is whether an independent human being is still possible.” 
In one form or another, the November elections in our country 
hinged on this same question which, however, was overlaid with 
other issues. And around it also circles the persistent problem of 
labor organization in the United States, now immediately acute. 

Professor Jasper’s book appeared in German in 1932 and was 
published in English in 1933. Until recently it has received little 





Man in the Modern Age, by K. Jaspers. Trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul. New 
York: reg Holt and Co. 1933. 243 pp. $2.50. 
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*The Meaning of History, by Nicholas Berdyaev. Trans. by George Reavey. 
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notice in this country. It is not easy reading, partly because even 
the most skillful translators can not always bring the Germanic 
sentence to heel, and partly because the author so frequently de- 
serts his chosen scheme of organization. Like Mr. Walter Du- 
ranty, he writes as he pleases, and he assumes in his readers an 
understanding of the forces that have operated in western society 
throughout its rise and apparent decay. Manifestly, a book full 
of varied allusion, but devoid either of clear pattern or purposeful 
propaganda, will not be advertised, in our time, as either “enter- 
taining” or “convincing”. 

Jaspers describes the tendencies of our era with ruthless pre- 
cision. He deplores the despiritualization of the western world, 
deprived even of the myths which, in common with Berdyaev, he 
believes to possess essential enduring truth. He states the main 
social problem plainly, “The masses must rule and yet they can- 
not rule.” In this mass order, the individual is reduced to a 
function, for “a world governed by technique wants action, not 
thoughtful ponderings; not feelings, but objectivity . . . organiza- 
tion ... and fact.” Art, religion, and education he regards as one 
and all in process of dissolution, and science as too often confused 
with practical technique. The whole temper of his approach to 
his subject is, naturally, sobered by conditions of existence in 
Germany. 

Professor Jaspers does not suggest that any permanently satis- 
factory solution to present difficulties can be found. Always 
mankind has had to venture into uncertainty, building, as did the 
early Christians, a bridge over which other men may pass into 
some new age. Therefore he regards communism, fascism, de- 
mocracy, kingship and all forms of religious beliefs as only “tem- 
porary historical faiths”, all transitory, none sacrosanct. 

Still, Jaspers believes it is possible that individual men in our 
time may discover some temporarily satisfying solution to their 
difficulties; they may be able to devise paths as yet unsuspected 
along which to walk freely. He emphasizes the necessity for 
solitary self-searching, and the fact that the whole attempt to pre- 
serve Western Christian civilization may be destined to failure. 

But ow shall one act? Like the prophet Jeremiah, Jaspers has 
no disposition to blink at reality. Those who would avoid “disso- 
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lution of self-hood in a leveling codperation” (a process opera- 
tive even in democracies) may have to accept—if they would re- 
main alive—certain unpalatable compromises between outer au- 
thority and inner freedom. 

Having actually lived under a directed state, he puts far less 
confidence than some American scholars in any outer organiza- 
tion of society. He believes that “no plan or organization can 
render possible that which ultimately none can achieve except by 
his own activity”, thus agreeing with Mr. Walter Lippmann’s re- 
cent interpretation of what constitutes a good society. 

But suppose one’s state is set on a course of scientific planning? 
The intelligent citizen will not resist, but will, as it were, keep his 
tongue in his cheek. What if the state chooses the madness of 
war? The individual must resolutely refuse to take part in it 
unless “historical destiny” is at stake—that is unless an issue 
arises like that which faced the Greeks at Salamis, for instance. 
(Would Jaspers think such an issue faced the French at Verdun? 
One wonders.) 

His conception of education is hardly that which, for good or ill, 
has taken root in America. He is convinced that controlled and 
centralized schooling will ultimately result in the eclipse of mental 
freedom. He is in favor of a stern, classical training for those 
fitted to receive it, but believes, as President Hutchins asserts in 
his recent appraisal of American universities, that the future of 
education is dark “until the masses grasp the distinction between 
what is attainable for all and what is attainable only by the elite 
after vigorous training.” History he regards as “a comprehensive 
intuition of the past”, corrected by research; sociology as “intel- 
lectualist faith”; psychology as “embryo science”, anthropology as 
“measurement after measurement”. 

The wise individual, Jaspers thinks, will deliberately make use 
of scientific research to acquire time and leisure for contempla- 
tion, but will not regard scientific procedure as applicable to every 
possibility in life. Also he will deliberately set about finding other 
people devoted, like himself, to the preservation of self-hood in 
a mass order. All these must be content to renounce political 
action and to wait for the growth of their ideas. They must 
broaden their conception of aristocracy to include all the ablest, 
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the most thoroughly self-existent, of the population, wherever 
found, in whatever group or station. 


Ill. 


In his analysis of the present the author of Jn the Shadow of 
Tomorrow agrees, in the main, with Jaspers. He regards our era 
as part of a long transformation process that has been marked by 
a progressive weakening of the critical spirit, by false reliance on 
science and invention, by a decay of art and morals, and by the 
elevation of life above understanding, or action above thought. 

Huizinga deplores the modern excessive emphasis on mechani- 
zation and organization—forces revered above all others by most 
urban Americans and heartily recommended to Southerners by 
Mr. Howard W. Odum in his recent study of The Southern 
Regions. These forces, Huizinga admits, have created the pos- 
sibility of communication and codperation, but he thinks they have 
also stifled the spirit and led man into the collectivism which, so 
far, has displayed little regard for the deepest personal values. 
Therefore, he considers the greatest danger threatening western 
civilization to be the moral authority claimed by the a-moral 
state. 

Huizinga is more hopeful than Jaspers that intelligence and un- 
shaken purpose will yet suffice to alter the course of present des- 
tiny. Against the prospects of decline and ruin, he sets the words 
that, one suddenly remembers, sufficed to turn the Persians: “We 
will not perish.” He admits however, that “confidence is difficult 
and ... unperturbed optimism possible - to those who.... 
fail to  relien what is ailing civilization.” 

His discussion of the fundamental meaning of culture should 
make particularly interesting reading to Americans who, having 
sensibly renounced all further effort to make the world safe for 
democracy, are now intent upon building several New Jerusalems 
in their own green and pleasant land. “Barbarism,” Huizinga 
confidently asserts, “can advance in a state despite technical per- | 
fection and powerful economic and political equipment,”—a dire 
possibility not yet imagined by most American planners, least of 
all by those who overnight would shift the whole base of Southern 
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cultural development. He is also convinced, as is Jaspers, that 
“universal education and modern publicity, instead of raising 
the level of culture, appear ultimately to produce cultural devital- 
ization and degeneration.” He is only a little more sympathetic 
toward the purposes of social planning. He understands that this 
course leads inevitably, somewhere along the road, to coercion, and 
he questions whether a society in which competition, adventure, 
and the individual will be suppressed can be regarded as truly 
cultural. 

Nor will a return to reason and rationalism prove to be suf- 
ficient, he thinks. Nothing less will serve than “the internal re- 
generation of the individual . . . prepared [to accept] duty and 
fate.” Can the Church bring about in the individual the spiritual 
clarification necessary? Jaspers scarcely considers this possi- 
bility, Huizinga only briefly, their common silence suggesting the 
desuetude that has overtaken the faith once delivered to the 
fathers. 

Still, like Jaspers, he hopes that somehow—he does not know 
how—“a vast number of men, unperturbed by folly and violence”, 
will begin to build a new world “by thinking and writing, by lead- 
ing and serving, by caring and guarding, or by simply living . 
unconscious of the struggle.” 


IV. 


Berdyaev in writing The Meaning of History is harassed by 
fewer uncertainties. He asks the same questions, it is true, but, 
like the religious of all ages, he feéls able to answer them. “Such 
men are fortunate,” says Huizinga, succinctly, referring to those 
with deep-laid religious convictions. Who will dispute his con- 
clusions? 

Berdyaev agrees with Huizinga and Jaspers that “Russia, 
Europe, and the world are now entering upon a catastrophic period 
of development.” 

A recent cartoon, given wide circulation, accurately suggests 
what picture he paints of our era. Two policemen are seen racing 
happily down a wide road on shining new motor-cycles. “I think 
we’re on the wrong road,” remarks one of them unconcernedly. 
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“No matter,” the other replies, “We are making such good time, 
we better keep on going.” 

Berdyaev feels sure that our times are engaged in a joy ride 
with a “catastrophic” end ahead, if not already in sight. The de- 
velopment of a free and purified individuality will not be enough 
to avert this end, he thinks, parting company with Jaspers and 
Huizinga. He subordinates this development to the dominion 
of God’s purpose, thus arriving more nearly at the position adopted 
by Maritain in his discussion of Freedom in the Modern World. 
Berdyaev and Mr. George Soule, on the other hand, could talk 
all day on the subject of freedom without understanding one 
another. 

Human history in Berdyaev’s mind, falls into three periods: 
that of settled order, of schism and corruption, of recovery and 
renewed order, not necessarily progress. Everywhere, in every 
age, culture, which is essentially aristocratic and based upon 
symbolism and religious experience, tends to degenerate into civ- 
ilization based on quantity, mass performance, and material ex- 
cellence—a degeneration praised in a large share of American 
contemporary comment. This law of the ebb and flow of cultures 
he regards as having been popularized, not developed, by Spengler. 

Berdyaev contends that this curve of human destiny can be 
grasped only through “a concrete knowledge of the philosophy of 
history”, which emphasizes the spiritual character of all experience. 
«This study of history, however, must be prefaced by the same con- 
templation and clarificaton of purpose that both Jaspers and 
Huizinga insist upon. Christianity, Berdyaev contends, introduced 
freedom and dynamism into the historical process, thereby endow- 
ing it with tragic potentiality. History, then, represents the en- 
during struggle between the eternal and the temporal, and is 
based on the interplay of necessity, freedom, and transfiguring 
Grace. 

This struggle, he thinks, can be. plainly discerned in European 
history. In the long Middle Ages, man passed through the ascetic 
school of restraint, and emerged, full of creative power and daring, 
into the later Middle Ages. This. hoarded energy was to break 
forth in the rich flowering of the Renaissance, wherein the Christ- 
ian and the pagan spirit clashed and merged. In modern history 
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(an extension of the Renaissance) mankind has been testing out 
his potentialities and the measure of his cfeative energy—a dan- 
gerous and frequently deadly process leading toward the renuncia- 
tion of man’s high and divine origin and toward the exaltation. of 
his own powers. This chastening process is not, however, to be 
‘avoided, for the “freedom [introduced by Christianity] has be- 
come the source of the conflicts and honors of history”, and the 
free trial of human forces essential to the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. 
In common with Jaspers and Huizinga, Berdyaev believes that 
we are now entering upon an absolutely unknown period of hu- 
man history; the periods of Renaisance, Reformation, and Revo- 
lution all having failed to reconcile the purposes of God and Man. 
He puts little faith in any current political doctrines. 
Marxism is repudiated by Berdyaev as a compensatory re- 
action of submerged Jewish Messianists, as the most blatant wor- 
ship of economic materialism, and as a denial of freedom. It 
represents, Berdyaev thinks, the attempt of man, divorced from 
God and Christian fellowship, tu draw closer to his own kind. 
Anarchism is another aspect of the times from which nothing is 
to be expected in the way of free creation. Nor does Berdyaev 
think much more highly of “the democratic vulgarization of cul- 
ture and its propagation among the masses” as expressed in the 
exaltation of national states. 
What is the individual to do who finds himself caught in this 
whirling maelstrom of the present? Berdyaev has a surer answer 
than either Huizinga or Jaspers, who are too deeply marked by 
the Renaissance to come to such certainty. It is an old answer; 
anyone familiar with the utterances of priests and prophets in 
any language will know what he has to suggest. “Man affirms Py 
himself only when he submits to a supernatural principle . . . 
Man must now renounce the world. . . . He will have to give up 
the secular doctrine of progress, based on some future Utopian 
terrestrial paradise. Man cannot dispense with divine purpose 
and direction. . .” 
These are all familiar words. For nearly two thousand years 
they have echoed throughout the Christian world. “I am the Way 
..- He that loseth his life ... What doth it profit a man? . . . This 
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is the first commandment...” Ages before the Christian era, 
the Egyptian priests, offering prayers to Amon, chanted in solemn 
certainty that “Re . . . leadeth all men... I will not be anxious 
. in silence before Him doth man gain good.” Always the 
prophets describe a mystery veiled from the foolish. Never yet has 
mankind accepted their teaching. Will it ever be otherwise? 


V. 


One answer to that question—the one usually adopted by Ameri- 
can scholars—is unequivocally to reject the way of supernatural 
insight or direction. No clearer statement of that position is to 
be found than in the book The Human Comedy, edited and com- 
piled by Professor Harry Elmer Barnes from the scattered writ- 
ings of Professor Robinson. 

The publishers and the editor of The Human Comedy recom- 
mend the book for its “profound and scholarly quality”, and sug- 
gest that in its pages the reader will find “a key to the understand- 
ing of himself in the universal scheme.” The editor likewise con- 
siders the book as the condensed expression of “our own age of 
science, secularism, agnosticism, and intellectual arrogance”—an 
age that he himself enthusiastically endorses and believes in. 
Mr. R. L. Duffus, in a lengthy review, likewise regards this book 
as reflecting “pretty faithfully what scientific inquiry has taught 
us.” Many of those who have enjoyed Professor Robinson’s 
classes in history at Columbia University will endorse these en- 
comiums, and supply others even more hearty. 

It is interesting to compare the brisk, assured approach of 
Robinson to the problems of modern society with the hesitant 
suggestions of Jaspers and Huizinga and with the other-world- 
liness of Berdyaev. 

The sub-title of the book suggests its general temper: The Hu- 
man Comedy: As Devised and Directed by Mankind Itself. There 
is nothing doubtful about this title. Professor Robinson is as cer- 
tain as Berdyaev that he knows whither the stars are leading— 
but he points in exactly the reverse direction. He is far from in- 
clined to regard civilization as in process of decay; nor does he 
look with suspicion upon “terrestrial Utopias”. On the contrary, 
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he is certain they lie right at hand if only “man will bring his 
thinking up to date.” He does not seem to feel oppressed like 
Jaspers, by the idea that this process must be endlessly repeated, 
that today will pass, like yesterday. He would be no more 
sympathetic with Huizinga who calls for a renunciation of the 
worship of life. Nor does he seem to feel Berdyaev’s distinction 
between civilization and culture. Jaspers, who comments sadly 
that “our reason is always, at last, faced by a blank wall”, would 
seem to Professor Robinson as living in a musty, cob-webby past, 
long outgrown by modern man. Comparing Robinson’s book with 
the other three here considered is like watching a new Zephyr 
train, light and streamlined, overtake and pass long freights 
heavily loaded with the whole world’s goods. One has the feeling 
that, deep inside him, Robinson doubts whether better times than 
ours have been or will be. To be sure, he writes of a coming age, 
but it is plain he finds our own good enough. This conviction is 
not shared by the Europeans here discussed. 

Professor Robinson does not ask, “Whither are we bound?”, 
nor Why? He asks only: “How did we get this way?” “Nothing 
is more scientific,” he asserts, “than showing how things as they 
are have come about.” Tradition he renounces utterly. For him, 
apparently, full description of a process likewise furnishes its ex- 
planation—a tendency of mind particularly noticeable in his 
chapter on the conquest of civilization. In common with the ma- 
jority of modern novelists, he describes man as an ex-animal, dis- 
tinctly simian in character, whose chief hope for development is 
to be found in his ability ever to learn and profit by his own ex- 
perience or by the results of scientific experiment. 

Oddly enough, he believes in miracles, accepting as proved 
truth the furtherest reaches of what Huizinga calls “scientific su- 
perstition”. “Scientific study,” he says, “may open up a second 
period of miracles”—an age of copious leisure and plenty wherein 
science will cease its fumbling and create a world of security and 
happiness for most men, wherein free men will know how to govern 
- themselves and to dispense with religious superstitions, national 
boundaries, and racial prejudice. Then, man will at last be free to 
base his hopes solely on “the increase of human knowledge and 
imagination” as developed more and more by an education that 
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“will critically examine all basic assumptions” and make possible 
the successful pursuit “of pleasure . .. beauty . . . righteousness 
and truth.” 

This vision of a coming age will appear to many quite as remote 
as any Paradise. In his own way, Professor Robinson is blood 
brother to St. John, to St. Augustine, and to Dante. Bury, in his 
exhaustive study, The Idea of Progress, is buoyed up by no such 
optimism; in fact, he characterizes all such expectation of human 
development as “an act of faith” pure and simple. 


VI. 


While men struggle together for power in the rocking western 
world that no longer accepts the Christian myth, but knows no 
other, how are reasonable men of quiet good purpose to survive? 
How are they to retrieve truths above evolution and change? 
How exercise dignity and wisdom in the midst of almost universal 
stampede and failure? These are the sober questions propounded 
by the three European scholars whose books are discussed in this 
article. They are the questions that puzzled thoughtful men in 
the decline of the Roman period. They are almost altogether 
passed over by Robinson, in this discussion of our times. But 
Americans, for all their optimism, cannot long avoid facing the 
same issues that perplex Europeans. For, as the Romans in 
Britain learned, neither walls nor ocean waves can permanently 
stave off disaster. 

Jaspers puts his hope in the fact that under any disposition an 
individual can will to be free, can “pull himself together on the 
border-line of destruction”, asserting even in death his inviolable 
self-hood. Huizinga likewise renounces “intervention by so- 
cial organization”, believing that man, purified by tragedy and 
suffering, can “will himself mot to be [the] animal” that Profes- 
sor Robinson cheerfully acknowledges him to be. Berdyaev, 
naming the four stages of man’s destiny as barbarism, culture, 
civilization, and religious transfiguration, looks upon our dying 
culture of the Renaissance as a necessary prelude to the day when 
religion will effect a “transfiguring miracle” in human affairs and 
individuals, under God, “will develop their spiritual potentialitics 
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in a better society than is revealed in our present technical civ- 
ilization.” Robinson (in company with most Americans) does 
not suspect that Armageddon has already begun. He is content 
with his own historical philosophy expressed “in the simple pro- 
position that the overwhelming part of our beliefs, institutions and 
habits are as they are because they have been as they have been”; 
and he regards both “surrender to the past” and “divine inter- 
vention” as excess baggage for a modern man to burden himself 
with in his swift, brief passage through life. 

In these four books, I think the future begins to take nebulous 
shape, Berdyaev and Robinson occupying extreme positions at 
opposite ends of opinion, Jaspers and Huizinga holding hazardous 
middle ground that is certain to be fought over. A careful read- 
ing of these four volumes, one after the other, will suggest that 
differences more vital and insuperable than political affiliation 
have kept Americans away from Geneva. Reading these books 
in sequence, anyone must be convinced that the deep currents of 
European thought are more and more deflected from American 
shores, thus bringing about the separation deplored by Mr. nor 
Wood Krutch in a number of discerning essays. 

Never, on this continent, has religion of any kind exerted the 
influence that it has on the course of European history. Never 
have martyrs here been burned at the stake; never here an In- 
quisition (though, according to Mr. Herbert Asbury, New 
Orleans barely escaped); never here long drawn out wars of re- 
ligion, never here education and learning preserved only in mon- 
asteries. In many ways, Americans have been the darlings of 
the gods, strangely protected from Jove’s most devastating thun- 
derbolts. Therefore their certainty, their assurance, often carries 
to Europeans some curious echo of childhood, of immaturity un- 
tested by the suffering and agony that is the usual lot of man. 

Furthermore, uncertainty is apparently more depressing to 
Europeans than to most Americans, who thrive on excitement and 
change, who, since 1776, have never had an established church, or 
anything else established. “In this world,” wrote St. Jerome sadly 
from the desert, “the wise man will steadily remember that all 
things pass and change but death.” The idea has haunted 
European thinking. By this definition, Americans are not wise at 
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all—they have never been wise; for neither change nor death 
dwells long in their thoughts. The first contingency they delight 
in; the second they simply do not think of at all. 

Now an American reading volume after volume of his country- 
men’s writings, observing their steady faith in reason and com- 
promise, in invention and efficiency, their trust in the good pur- 
poses of most men, their absence of religious feeling, is bound to 
ask himself: Is this an end or a beginning? Does this kind of 
thinking represent the highest, or the lowest development of the 
human mind? Are these men children or prophets who expect to 
build a new world by man’s unaided intelligence? Will men like 
these ever become wise? Wise on Jerome’s terms? And, if they 
do, will their strength then pass out of them? Perhaps no one will 
know the true answers to these questions until Washington lies 
as deep beneath the sands as Nineveh now does, until time shall 
have run a longer course than it is easy for anyone alive to 
imagine. Still, however much is hid, this much is plain: it is 
asking far less of mankind to expect humans to behave like animals 
—even reasonable animals—than to expect them to behave like 
children of God. No one can doubt, however, that that high ex- 
pectation is being renounced by many today all over the world. 
On the continent European Christian civilization is undergoing 
some mysterious and devastating transformation; in America that 
civilization, with its rich heritage from Greece, Rome, and Pal- 
estine, is less and less treasured, even in the South, its last strong- 
hold. Something new here also is taking shape—just what, no 
man can say. 

But even as one hesitates and wonders—so strong is the instinct 
that works in any American—one asks: What if it should be 
true? What if (in Kipling’s phrase) those who “fear -.ut to meet 
the embarrassed gods”, should actually be “by destiny appointed 
[to stand] . . . where will and purpose meet?” The dream does 
not easily pass; not, at least, until one reflects on Hitler and all 
his works, and gazes a long time—a very long time—upon mounds 
that once were Ur and Troy and Lachish. 

Sumerians and Persians, Egyptians and Cretans, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Etruscans, resting at last in dusky Hades, must shudder 
as they watch Americans—shudder and sigh. But perhaps some- 
times they do a little cheering, too. No doubt we shall need iz. 
as “alone, illogical, elate” we proceed to repeat, in new forms, 
their old, sad mistakes. 

















TRAGEDY AND REVOLUTION 


Days or Wratn, by André Malraux. Translated by Haakon M. Chevalier. Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1936. $1.75. 


To the novelist no man is a hero; he is a subject for observa- 
tion—psychological or sociological as the case may be. The novel is 
the product of a free, self-critical, middle-class society, and its 
prevailing convention for the last hundred years has been to ap- 
proximate the ordinary level of experience in that society. A 
novelist does not stray beyond that level without being suspected 
of artificiality and bad taste. The earlier novels of André Mal- 
raux, and certainly his present one, have aroused this suspicion; 
critics have discerned in them an attempted revival of romanticism, 
a downright employment of melodrama. Now it is true that the 
faded trappings of the romanticists corresponded to no reality in 
the lives of the comfortable generations that followed, but a cen- 
tury ago, when the Spielberg cast its shadow over Europe, there 
was a very real menace of reaction to give point to the rhetoric of 
Byron and edge to the irony of Stendhal. Today no less, when 
shades of the concentration camp draw across the world, writers— 
with Malraux in their vanguard—are beginning to make us aware 
that violence and cruelty are not atavistic survivals or figments of 
the far-fetched literary imagination, that we live once more in 
stirring times, that we shall witness clashes which involve beliefs 
as well as interests. That is why it is no paradox to find the com- 
munists sponsoring the return to a heroic literature or to discover 
a novelist who actively supports their collective program making 
the staunchest assertion of the dignity of the individual. 

Malraux began his quest for a hero by following the wake of 
Conrad to the East, where emotions seem less encumbered with the 
triviality of more familiar circumstances. There, particularly in 
Man’s Fate, he set characters as involved and irresponsible as 
André Gide’s against the backdrop of the Chinese Revolution, 
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mingled their personal concerns with the welfare of a whole mass 
movement, and frustrated both in a defeat so crushing that it en- 
nobled those who felt it. Thus, although he has been writing in 
the subjective tradition, the comprehensive nature of his theme 
lends objectivity to his novels and differentiates his heroes from 
the line of Renés and Adolphes and Dominiques. Yet there is 
always an indeterminate gap between the underlying forces and 
the mind or minds through which they are fragmentarily per- 
ceived; it is the isolation sensed by Garine—hero of Malraux’s un- 
translated first novel, Les Conquérants—in the midst of coolies’ 
syndicates, students’ clubs, and the drums and banners of the Red 
Army. 

Before a group of writers recently Malraux testified to his ad- 
miration of Dostoevsky, Cervantes, and Defoe, each of whom had 
been imprisoned or pilloried and had returned to write the book of 
solitude. Days of Wrath, too, is a book of solitude. Compared 
with Malraux’s other books, there is a difference of scale; it is 
much slighter in length and scope, its workmanship invites more 
detailed examination, it achieves concentration and immediacy by 
confining its protagonist to prison for the first five chapters. In 
the last three, after the German autiorities have blundered on to 
another suspect and released Kassner, the panorama begins re- 
volving through a hail-storm into Czechoslovakia, which becomes 
the setting for a brief reunion with his wife and child before re- 
suming his underground task. Only in outline is this a chronicle 
of adventure. There are two réles, according to the author, “the 
hero and his sense of life”, and the components of classical tragedy 
are engendered between them—‘“man, the crowd, the elements, 
woman, destiny”. The scene is the mind of Kassner, chained to 
his lonely rock by Might and Force, prey to the vulture of in- 
trospection. 

The canons of tragedy are partially satisfied, in a number of 
books, by imitating actions which are serious and even complete, 
and which inspire pity, if not fear. The conditions usually lacking 
are that the action be of a certain magnitude and that the style 
be suitably embellished. Of these, the second condition is fulfilled 
more frequently than the first, for portentous subjects are rarer 
than gifted writers. Both qualities characterize Malraux; he at- 
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tains magnitude by his relation to the revolutionary movement 
and embellishment by a technique that gives Days of Wrath its 
literary interest. Here, since the situations are conventional, it is 
the texture that matters. Kassner wastes no resentment on his 
Nazi inquisitors, no remorse over the sacrifice of his nameless 
comrade, no suspense about the inescapable certainty of his re- 
turn. He is preoccupied with dreams, arguments, hallucinations, 
thoughts of death, reminiscences of the German village of his 
childhood, fantasies on his campaigns in Siberia. There is even a 
moment, at the crucial point of the book, when he breaks out into 
monologue. 

Malraux’s style is as lyrical as the music that Kassner imagines 
to console himself for the numbness of his bruises and the darkness 
of his cell. Throughout it is intense and supple, capable now of 
bare directness and again of sudden ranges of suggestion. Haakon 
Chevalier’s English is always faithful and often distinguished. A 
sentence describing the approach to the hall in Prague where 
Kassner seeks his wife may be quoted as an example, not of the 
translation, but of the difficulties that confronted the translator: 


Dans une atmosphére ‘de championnat du monde, de ker- 
messe et de menace, quinze a vingt mille hommes étaient 
massés, entourés de forces de police au coin des rues dans des 
reflets d’armes. 


What is lost is the arresting effect of syllepsis and the rhythm of 
the single sentence, while perforce allusions are amplified and 
closely woven images unravelled: 


The atmosphere of the meeting reminded Kassner both of 
a world-championship match and a village fair. At the same 
time it was full of menace. Fifteen to twenty thousand men 
were massed together, surrounded by police-forces with gleam- 
ing weapons who stood in clusters on the street corners. 


Malraux has not, in the self-denial of conversion, cast aside the 
analytical equipment which the bourgeois novel has accumulated. 
Rather, he is anxious to extend their use, to reduce to sensation 
the loss or gain of liberty, a precarious journey by plane, the 
novelty of a foreign capital, the primary emotions of sex and 
fatherhood. Kassner’s search for Anna is counterpointed by the 
banalities of a radical meeting. A final glance at his hands evokes, 
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by association, the hours he spent in his cell thinking of suicide 
and waiting for his nails to grow. The hands, indeed, may be the 
hands of Lenin, but the voice is the voice of Proust. Malraux is 
well aware that, whatever the size of the subject, the novelist’s 
only unit of measurement is the impact of events on the individual 
consciousness. An explorer of new phases of experience as well 
as undiscovered cities, he shares the activity of his heroes as they 
share his curiosity. Together they have become revolutionists 
for the same reason that Ernest Hemingway’s heroes become 
matadors. The difference lies in the minds of those who believe 
that a revolution is a nobler spectacle than a bullfight. 

For ideologically the revolution may be only the means to an 
end, but psychologically it is an end in itself. Malraux has the 
intelligence to see that there is no necessary connexion between 
revolution and Utopia, and the courage to dispense with the usual 
revolutionary eschatology. In this respect, as in so many others, 
he is more definitely the disciple of Proudhon and Sorel than of 
Marx and Engels. Revolution, if it is to be justified at all, must 
be justified here and now, in the lives of its adherents. To them 
Malraux can hold out few immediate hopes, not even to see the 
consequences of their acts, but only “to escape from the common 
lot of man” in action, “to convert destiny into consciousness” in 
art. What action does not achieve, art may, for it is comprehend- 
ing the events in which one participates that is important, and 
Malraux is certain of the issues, if not of the outcome. Meanwhile, 
it is an inestimable advantage for a literary man to live in a heroic 
age. The revolution has been fought and won again and again on 
paper by more zealous novelists. They fail because they try to 
impose upon the reader a new set of values and Malraux succeeds 
because he is willing to appeal to the old ones. 
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A NEW POET 


Appress To THE Livinc. By John Holmes. $2.00. New York: Henry Holt 

& Company. 

America has a new poet. He is John Holmes. But he is new 
only in the sense that he is just now publishing his first book, 
Address to the Living, and, in the language of the literary world, 
a “new poet” is one who publishes his first volume. To those who 
read verse in the magazines that publish verse, John Holmes is 
already a familiar signature. No one in the last two years could 
have read the Saturday Review of Literature, Poetry, Scribners, 
Harper's, the New Yorker, the American Mercury, or the Atlantic 
Monthly (where some of his best things. have appeared) without 
noticing John Holmes’s poems and gaining from: them a definite 
impression that here is a “new poet” with something definite to 
say, who says it well. But John Holmes is a new poet who says 
the old things in a new way, a way that is particularly his own. 
In the sense that he is a poet of communication, and not so much 
a poet of experiment, he is an “old poet”, and belongs definitely to 
the company of those tried and tested bards who form the major 
body of English letters. 

In “Words of My Own”, a sort of preface to his book, he says 
that “poetry is what you thought about when you were a child,” 
and that “it is the language of a hoped-for country of light.” He 
says this of poetry in general, other men’s poetry, but already 
other poets are reading John Holmes’s poetry, and those who write 
the poetry he is speaking of now are reading him and find him 
good, pleasurable, and original. One of these, for example, is 
Robert Frost, who has exclaimed on reading this book, “Here are 
poems again!” and another Louis Untermeyer, says, “He has 
got something that poets have—and give out!” 

John Holmes has got that something and does give it out, and 
one knows it and feels it as soon as one reads the pages of his new 
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book, and hears the poet’s inner voice speaking to the reader’s 
inner ear in and between the lines. One meets it on page three, 
in the title poem, where in a voice as affirmative as it is straight- 
forward, John Holmes acknowledges those who are “aware of 
webs that whirl from mind to mind”, and pays the respect of a 
gesture-line to the dead who “lie dreamless and historical.” His 
images are definite, yet metaphysical, and are by no means so 
simple as they may appear to be on first inspection. 


We are the living, on this keel of earth, 

Who hail the convoy stars across the night, 

Or feed joy’s bird, and stroke his folded wi 

Then fling him fiying toward the stream light. 
We are the living; daylight in our eyes; 

Earth under heel; and in the mouth a word; 

Fire in the fingers; question in the mind; 

And round the throat a slowly tightening cord. 

John Holmes, from the minute he enters the tourney, conducts 
himself and constantly proves himself to be decidedly a poet of 
superior caliber. His lines, his phrasing, his timbre, even his in- 
tuitive fantasies, all have a marked and more than competent 
poetic tone. It is the way he thinks as well as the way he writes 
that is part of his poetry. There are poets who turn out poetic 
thoughts in a prosaic mould, but John Holmes does neither. The 
content and form of his writing are unmistakably poetic, and if he 
has been at times prosaic in his utterance, he has excluded such 
poems from his book by careful selection. One of the most strik- 
ing features of the book is the impression it gives of being care- 
fully selected. He has not rushed into things, or published too 
soon. 

Address to the Living is a small book, but it is not a thin 
one. The typography, its general format and trim blue binding, 
is decidedly attractive. It has one hundred and two pages and 
contains fifty-two poems—one for each week in the year—or one 
for each card in the deck. In line with these similes, it might be 
said that these poems are universal, not local, in the topography, 
and range through all the seasons of time and man, in the way the 
cultivated mind of an educated man can range. It may be added 
that out of this deck John Holmes deals the reader more high 
cards and face cards than most decks usually have, and it may 


also be said that he trumps in all suits. 
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Most of the poems are short. Thirty of them fill only one page, 
or less. These thirty contain his best examples of conciseness, 
effectiveness, and literary-esthetic competence. Not to do a criti- 
cal disservice to the longer poems, however, (these are “Address 
to the Living”, “The Green Door”, “The Phoenix Promise”, and 
“The World is One”,) one must remark that they, too, have well- 
executed structure and sustaining inner energies. 

A reader of Address to the Living is not likely to be disappointed 
unless he looks for poems of experiment, frustrated communi- 
cation, and dissociation, which are not to be found in this book. 
To borrow words from a neighboring field of knowledge, psychia- 
try (which borders on the realms of poetry), John Holmes’s poems 
lack many of the offensive, strained, and irritating elements that 
mar so much modern poetry, namely the schizoid (split), the 
masochistic (suffering), and the narcissistic (self-sufficient) or ex- 
hibitionistic (showy) twists and turns. John Holmes is beyond 
that himself, and evidently has no need for that kind of expres- 
sion, or if he does have need of it, out of good taste and con- 
sideration for his readers he suppresses it by an act of will. His 
poetry gives the impression that his personality is a well-inte- 
grated one and that his life is well-organized. 

John Holmes thinks in an even, purposive, self-disciplined 
way. He has achieved his own inner poetic extases, and reports 
them, after selection, with decision and by intent. But from this 
statement it is not to be inferred that his poetic zeal and poetic 
libido are diminished. That is not the case. It is more accurate 
to say that his poetic control and poetic insights are greater than 
most, which I for one believe is so. 

In the eyes of some readers, Address to the Living will have 
some very terrible things wrong with it. It has none of ‘the 
paraxysms of leftism, or the typography inherent in the writings 
of e.e. cummings. It is not as symbolic or as verbigerationalistic 
as James Joyce’s is. It has none or almost none of the literary 
and telescoped allusion that The Waste Land of Mr. T. S. Eliot 
(which and whom we admire) has, and there are not as many 
classical and scholarly references in Holmes’s whole book as there 
would be in twenty lines of Ezra Pound’s poetry. In no place 
does it sound or read like a prelude to schizophrenia. Of all these 
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omissions John Holmes can be proven guilty on each count, and 
very little can be done about it. It is almost regrettable, the obstin- 
ate and sure-footed way he proceeds through the valley and over 
the mountain of poetry, like Caesar’s donkey going through the 
Alps. But he delivers the goods. 

Address to the Living contains no poems of the “old school”, and 
no review would be complete without the emphatic statement that 
the book does contain wit, real wit and real humor, all the more 
rare because it comes from a poet. No man can ever be accused 
of taking himself too seriously who could (and did) write The 
Pains of Poetry. It is classical of its kind, and deserves long to 
be quoted. I for one am willing to wager that it will be: 

Tue Pains or Poetry 


A poet’s friends, who have the poet for friend, 
Will tell him everything a poet should know, 
Certain of what he must attack, defend, 

Visit, av remember, or outgrow. 

They save him from himself for modesty 

Her . They have but recently beheld 
Pink ets fit for first-rate poetry. 

They feed him their emotions not quite jelled. 


They buy his latest book at bargain sales, 
And tell him ed and ask his signature. 
are ask him to confirm the racy tales 

Of poets dead. “"They tell him this obscure, 
This highbrow stuff, is not red meat for males, 
And that there is no Cash in Literature. 


They introduce him as “a poet”—or 

They don’t. They ask if he will read “his things,” 
Amusement they would pay a pianist for. 

They ask if love gives inspiration wings. 

They praise a rival (curses!) when they list 

The poets of promise of the current year. 

They give his own work some ingenious twist 

Of meaning past his plan, but not his fear. 


May they present their dearest friend, who writes? 
“Who also also writes,” they say. They speak of power 

In motor cars, but not to him, and not of fights 
Or football games -or golf. They pick a flower 

And speak to him of nature’s rare delights. 

Milton, thou shouldn’t be living at this hour! 


Much could be said of the isolated factors that strike one on 
reading Address to the Living. Noticeable are the few sonnets. 
The book contains only eight, but these, particularly “After Two 
Years”, and “Northward Letter’, prove that John Holmes knows 
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what a sonnet is and how to write one. Probably the best poem, 
certainly one of the most penetrating and brilliant, is the sonnet 
“Arrows and Angry Snakes”, a poetical and psychological critique 
of human aggression. As effective as the sonnet proper is a sort 
of long sonnet form Holmes, uses occasionally, composed of six- 
teen lines arranged in four stanzas, each a quatrain, sometimes 
with five and sometimes with four-foot lines. Interesting speci- 
mens of this form are “Young Man’s Poems”, and “Seasonal Wis- 
dom”. The latter may be quoted: 

Let the year strike October in your heart, 

And hear the long autumnal after-note 


Echo in bronze and ring again in gold. 
Be still, and feel it vibrate in your throat. 


Let the snow fall, and whiten on your arm, 

Drift on your shoulder, blow, and blow you blind. 
Stand as you always have, alone; receive 

The frost; await midwinter in your mind. 


Up from the dark soil underneath the roots 
Summer will come, and all your boughs be green. 
But take the summer as you took the cold. 
Exult, ache in your million leaves and lean, 


Lean on the wind, grow taller toward the sun. 
Send down your roots until you grapple rock. 
You will be ready for storms then, by night, 
Or birds by day in a sudden silver flock. 

Compulsive preoccupation with form, moreover, is not one of 
John Holmes’s faults. He usually writes (I guess) in a spon- 
taneous and natural way, writing with the main motive of ex- 
pressing the poem as he conceives it, and stopping the poem when 
he has accomplished that act, letting the footage of lines, the 
breaking of stanzas, and the length of the completed poem be the 
natural result of the dynamic factor in the individual poem that 
causes it to be written. 

The shape, form, and internal cleavage of separate poems (to 
this reviewer’s eye) admit internal evidence that corroborates this 
hypothesis. The poems have no fixed “evidence of growth” so 
often eagerly described by reviewers. Poets are rarely static in 
their personality and literary developments, but, by and large, 
John Holmes’s poems seem all out of one cloth, that of relative ma- 
turity, and my own guess is that he “developed” internally (or 
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was born) as a poet before he “began to write”. At least he has 
tactfully omitted adolescent poems from the book, and the reader 
of Address to the Living is spared the birth pains and agonies of 
emergence of genius. John Holmes’s genius is already there and 
self-confident (but not cock-sure) when he begins to write. 


by Sherry Mangan 


THEY ORDER THIS MATTER 


Le Srvre Apo.irnarre, par René Taupin et Louis Zukofsky. Paris, Les Presses 
Modernes. 


The reputation of Guillaume Apollinaire, for some time tacitly 
en baisse, is now deservedly rising again. Such fluctuations are 
historically natural and practically just; for, when an artist of 
great power has reached his apogee, the young must build him a 
creditable out-of-the-way pedestal on which to mount and statue 
himself, that they may have elbow-room. (Some artists mount 
gracefully; others must be slugged and derricked.) When he is 
up long enough, he becomes historic, and can safely be brought 
down again without impeding poetic traffic. So with Apollinaire 
(ob. 1917):°an evaluation is now feasible; and MM. Taupin and 
Zukofsky have here written a generally excellent one, which in- 
jects into the hollow pomposity of American criticism a challeng- 
ing briskness. 

Its schema, itself. a significant innovation: 


II, III y a: biography, dateless but chronologic, largely 
(and sensibly) autobiographic by quotation. 

Ill, Le Poéte Ressuscité: naturally, the spirit of Apollinaire 
speaking uninterruptedly, quoted in selections—made whether 
anthologically or critically we shall discuss. 
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III, Et Cie. (and a distinguished one): a combination of 
three elements adumbrated in // y a: (a) apothegmatic and 
unqualified auctorial dicta; (5) illustrative and self-illus- 
trative quotations from Apollinaire; (c) exterior criticism, 
general and specific—varyingly sound, but never sleepy. All 
three are sharply intermixed without ‘literary’ transitions. 

Il y a is adequate, if occasionally dull. The discutable gist lies 
in the latter sections. 

If collage is art, Le Poéte Ressuscité is, as criticism, to be judged 
artistically, not editorially. The selection, the choice of saliencies 
and juxtapositions, is itself criticism, intracorporal, within the body 
of Apollinaire’s work. Whether by logical extension that entire 
body should be read for this to be truly autocriticism, as our au- 
thors term it, here there being merely space-limitations; or whether 
the selection is held to intensify somehow the autocriticism; or 
whether the selective and the auto-are undefinedly combined— 
this is not made entirely clear. Whether critical or anthological, 
the selection is fairly illustrative. And be it noted in passing that 
L’Antitradition Futuriste still makes as superb sense as when it 
stirred Blast. 

Throughout this work the excellences of Apollinaire stand out 
over the excellences of the criticism: that is the excellence of 
the criticism. The authors probably ask no more. 

The honesty of Et Cie. is stimulating. A good round opinionated 
statement which creates a discutable subject referent to an author 
even when the occasional insertion of a ‘not’ is arguable, is more 
useful than any amount of unexceptionable prose-style about 
nothing but itself. In such thumping doxa Ez Cie. abounds. Little 
germane is omitted, though some subjects (e.g., the distinction 
between Apollinaire’s invention, surréalisme, and present official 
Surréalisme) might have been amplified to advantage, their im- 
plications being of moment. 

The authors’ general critical criteria (reinforced from Longinus 
and Dante), which open this section, make such excellent sense 
that they seem platitudinous; but, criticism being in its present 
pathological state, perhaps such platitudes need constant restate- 
ment. Whether, however, this volume is truly poésie critique, we 
must leave to Jean |’Oiseleur himself, his invention being his pro- 
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vince. Certainly here speaks le cag, and not particolored dialeti- 
cian, 

The critical quotations from other writers constitute a useful 
Apollinaire bibliography in-text. 

A few niggling nags are necessary. Non-calligraphic printing 
of calligrammes is comprehensible in quotation; but, when quoting 
poetry, large typé in-text, small type-out-of-text, is confusing. The 
light-hearted carelessness about guillemets provides attention- 
sharpening surprises, but becomes ultimately annoying. The 
style, always admirably terse and charged, is in a few places so 
telescoped as to be needlessly difficult. And Donna Mi Priegha 
is, pace Mr. Pound, dragged in by the lugs. But the very faults 
keep the reader alert. 

Indeed this is no book to browse in, drowse over. It demands, 
and satisfies, a wakeful mind. Thus probably unsuited to lay- 
men, it is the more commendable to poets. Them it will probably 
drive, in no matter whether agreeing or disagreeing excitement, to 
a rereading of Apollinaire. And what better result for ariticism? 
—more useful surely than substituting for the poet’s work—ul- 
timately the only real source—its own sesquipedalian verbiage, 
détraquant, autogenetic. Today criticism only too often, like a 
megalomaniac prima donna, distracts attention from its subject 
to itself. 

The present reviewer still believes that the final fruition of the 
Richards method will eventually take criticism clean out of the 
domain of literature into that of science. While we are awaiting 
that millenium, this will do admirably. 


by T. B. Cowan 


GROWTH OF A SPIRIT 


Tae Purtosopny or Santayana. Selections from the Complete Works. Edited 
by Irwin Edman. 587 pp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


By careful editing Irwin Edman, Professor of Philosophy at Co- 
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lumbia University, gives in this volume a chronological conspectus 
of Santayana’s thought from its genesis to the recent memoir in 
the form of a novel. Following Prof. Edman’s aritical “Introduc- 
tory Essay” Santayana writes with intimate persuasiveness a 
“Brief History of my Opinions”, which is indispensable for those 
who would read with understanding his works and particularly 
The Last Puritan. 

This double introduction to the present volume leads to The Life 
of Raason in common sense, in society, in religion, in art and in 
science. The Life of Reason is a spacious realm, but it is not the 
end. It is only the wide and open way to the “tragic realm of 
‘truth’”, from whence rise the beckoning heights that lead to 
the Realm of Essence. Santayana himself leads the way into 
these rising realms; not with a dreadful seriousness, for, shades 
of Democritus, he knows how to laugh, how to disarm criticism 
with a smile, and how to inspire confidence with a twinkle in his 
eye. The way descends into Limbo, skirts the edge of Cimmerian 
darkness and rises beyond Dantean-like purgatories to behold the 
stars. The guiding light carried by our poet and philosopher is, 
on his own oonfession, only 

. .. @ torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step ahead 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 
But the light iv sufficient for him to point out that the realm of 
matter (the realm of animal faith) belongs to science and common 
sense. He does not belittle matter as many philosophers have 
done. He makes the most of it and would if he could, with 
gracious largess, make the realm of matter serve all men up to the 
the level of their capacity. The level of matter constitutes the 
substructure of the realm of spirit wherein the philosopher may 
feast his soul. Man lives in the realm of matter, but he is not 
wholly of it. 

The way to the realm of spirit is precipitously difficult and calls 
for much travail of body, mind and spirit. If one has not known 
this labor he must, in so far as he is able, recapitulate Santayana’s 
travail with truth, as set forth in his autobiographical essay. In 
the realm of spirit one finds that what ideas represent are su- 
oremely important for an animal, but what they are is another 
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thing and the first thing for spirit. All men can, if they so will, 


live spiritually, since the knowledge side does not exhaust any 
idea. The humblest sensation is something in its »wn right, as 
well as by proxy. Fancy overflows the narrow »doundaries of 
utility. Peace and freedom-giving vistas are unfolded when “this 
world of free expression, this drift of sensations, passions and 
ideas, perpetually kindled and fading in the light of consciousness 
is taken as the heritage of the spirit.” 

Freedom of spirit is safeguarded by skepticism. Santayana’s 
skepticism makes a cleaner sweep than that of Descartes, who at 
last came upon himself the doubter. “Ultimate skepticism is prec- 
ious to a spiritual mind as a sanctuary from grosser illusions.” To 
adventure with Santayana into skepticism is to know the fires 
which destroy and make alive. The gain from this adventure is 
set forth in passages of rare beauty. Beyond the realm of spirit 
lies the realm of essence, where to the mind is opened “a sweet 
and marvelous solitude—as if through the gorge of death it had 
passed into a paradise where all things are crystallized into the 
images of themselves.” 

“The business of the philosopher is to be a wise shepherd of 
his thoughts.” This volume shows how one man has shepherded 
his. He has overheard the wise throughout the ages, talking to 
themselves. He has sifted their sayings and gemmed their con- 
tributions in his own lyric prose. The beauty of his style, its wit 
and grace, his sharpening to the point of genius the pointless 
thinking of others, make this book of sheer delight. It may teach 
one, as its thoughts once taught Will Durant, that wisdom is “to 
dream with one eye open, to be detached from the world without 
being hostile to it; to welcome fugitive beauties and pity fugitive 
sufferings without forgetting for a moment how fugitive they are.” 
That is part of Santayana’s wisdom, but it is not all. There is 
prayer wherein the soul defines its good, accommodates itself to 
destiny and grows like the ideal which it conceives. 








